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Agriculture. 


NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 








Qur Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Few people have any idea of the 

manifold 
USES TO WHICH CORN CAN BE PUT. 
To such as are interested in the 

subject, a trip through the plant 
division of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment will be a revelation. Possibly 
the most surprising exhibit is a bar 
of what appears to be rubber pos- 
sessing all the qualities of that ar- 
ticle. Nevertheless it was made of 
corn, and it is said the makers of 
this commodity are successfully com- 
peting with the natural product. 
Samples of varnish made from corn 
are on exhibition. Oils made from 
this grain, which are used as substi- 
tutes for olive and peanut oils, are 
also there. The color of the corn oil 
is identical with the olive oil, and 
it so closely resembles the imported 
product it would trouble an expert 
to tell the difference between them. 
This oil now hasa large sale. There 
are a large number of samples of 
celulose, used to prevent the sinking 
of ships. Paper made from corn, 
grape fruit, corn flour, which is as 
white as wheat flour, and which is 
produced by thousands of tons, as 
well as glucose, used for so many 
purposes, are also found in this ex- 
hibit. In fact the list of products of 
corn is so long it would require con- 
siderable space to enumerate them. 

Yet, accordiug to the officers of the 

Department, corn has by no means 

reached its top notch, and experi- 

ments are now being conducted with 

u view of doubling, if possible, its 

production per acre. These experi- 

ments are being made by Herbert J. 
Webster, under the supervision of 
Prof. Galloway, Chief of the Plant | 
Division, and consist of cross-breed- | 
ing, from which wonderful results 
are expected, demonstrating to the 
farmers the great importance of 

selecting only the} best stock for 

planting. By the cross-breeding pro- 





cess the nitrogen contents of the) 
corn will be increased, and the care | 
in selecting stock for planting will | 
be instrumental in bringing about a | 
tremendous yield. Already 10,000) 
specimens of hybrids have been | 
grown, and some of these are promis- | 
ing, although it will be nearly two 
years before practical demonstra 

tions can be given, and not until | 
that time will the Department be in | 
& position to furnish samples. The | 
Department is, however, prepared to | 
give some wholesome advice to the | 
farmers with regard to producing an 

increased yield next year. In a gen- | 
eral way this advice is to select 
proper seed for planting, which have 
yielding qualities. The way tomake | 
these selections is to go through the | 
corn field during the fall and choose | 
the best stalks, not merely those thut 
have the largest ears, but those with 
the most ears and those most com- 
mendable in other respects. Most 
farmers now merely select the largest. 
ears from their cribs when the time | 
for planting comes. Among the | 
10,000 hybrids are 200 new and dis- 
tinct varieties. Nothing like them 
has ever been produced, and Secre- | 
tary Wilson is expecting great re- 

Suits. Tests will be made to de- 

termine which of the hybrids wll | 


produce the best crops, when samples | 
will be sent throughout the country | 
to let the farmers see for themselves 
What the Department has accom- 
plished for their benefit. 

While the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been trying 
TO INTRODUCE ‘*MACARONI’’ WHEAT 
into general cultivation in the United 
States, certain Italians have been 
*ngaged in demonstrating that we 
already raise grades capable for use 
‘or that purpose. Consul Hayden 
Sends from Castellamare specimens 
of macaroni made from American 
Wheat, together with a letter from 
the maker in which he says: ‘I 
Send here with the result of my ex- 
Periments in producing macaroni 
trom American wheat. Up to this 
time, lam sure no Italian manufac- 
vurer of macaroni thought it was 
Possible, believing it necessary to 


| his notions about curing. 
I had to learn: never let clover mold ; | 
had it to lay on the ground over one | 
week and then stock ate it clean and | 
did well as any. When North Caro- | 
lina turns to hay and stock, she will | 


use a mixture of either Italian and 
Russian wheat, or of wheat from the 
Orient and Tunis. I now put in your 
possession the accomplished fact, 
which will serve to open up in Italy 
a wide market for American wheat. 
America imports macaroni from 
Italy, mostly from this district. The 
wheat used, samples of which are 
bere inclosed, is known as ‘unfal-. 
cated wheat,’ and was purchased by 
mein New York City.’’ It is sug- 
gested that if the United States 
would admit free of duty, or at least, 
at a lower tax than the present 
tariff, macaroni made from Ameri- 
can wheat, a market for our wheat 
would be opened in competition with 
that of Russia and the East. 
A. B. MARRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE GRASSES AND CLOVER. 





A Guilford Trucker Gives His Experience 
With Them—Watch Home Markets. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It is well to know the natural pro- 
ductions of the lands to be culti- 
vated. North Carolina has a great 
variety of soil and climate. What 
we of the uplands of the State can 
grow to perfection may not be a pay- 
ing crop inthe East. We once thought 
that only bottom lands could be 
properly called meadow land, but 
have never seen hills too high for 
the fine grasess where the soils and 
clay were of the proper consistency. 
We have some grasses that have as. 
serted their claims for which I have 
utter contempt: one is the Bermuda, 
the other the Johnson grass. Both 
may be splendid for grazing or to 
stop washes. The roots are hard to 
displace. 

All sections and localities more or 
less are fine for the clay pea, when 
planted at the proper season, espe- 
cially not too early. Then follow 
with the clover. It takes rich land 
to grow clover and timothy. I sow 
both on the same land at the same 


| time and a bushel of oats to the acre. 
The oats and clover are mowed off in | 


May or the early days of June, so the 
clover and grass can take root. 


fall so two crops are gathered the 
same year, The orchard grass is 
treated the same way, herds’ or red 
top and good crops of clover for two 
years; after this the grasses take 
possession. If there be poor spots, 
manure may be added at any time. 
Have experimented with these crops 
for about forty years and have had 


| no reason to complain with the crop. 


At first they gave much anxiety, but 
of late not so much. Every man has 


become a thrifty State and the boys 


| will stay on the farms where all the 


work is done by machinery. 


leaving the tobacco worm and sucker 
and cotton bolls. 
of machinery and stock at home and 
there is something to stay for. 


In the earlier days of North Caro- | 


lina beef was bought and sold a | have to be changes made in the cul- 
| three or four cents and the price of 


fine beef has not gone up and down 
like cotton. To our shame much of 


the beef comes to us at fifteen cents | der; that is by pastaring geese in| 


This will destroy | 
|each.—G. M. Gowell. 


per pound. Home supplies is what | 
| we should turn to if we would prop- 
| erly respect ourselves. 


R. R Moors. 
Guilford Co., N.C. 
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Mr. J. A. McAllister, of this town, 


|says that he has solved the forage 
| problem for the farmers of this com- 
‘munity. 


He sowed one half acre in 
oats and Canada field peas last No 
vember. He cut itafew days ago 
and it yielded 6,500 pounds of forage. 
As the weather looked somewhat 
like rain he hauled it in partially 
green, but allowing 2,000 pounds for 
imperfect curing, which wotld be an 
excessive allowance, and he has 4,500 
pounds of good forage from half an 
acre. 
well, if not better, than any other 
forage. Mr. McAllister would be 


|glad to furnish any information to 


any one interested in raising forage. 
—Lumberton Cor. Charlotte Ob- 
server. 


The | 
clover may be mowed again in early | 


One thing | 


Tam, 
not surprised at any intelligent boy | 


Give him plenty | 


| duction will decrease. 


Cattle and horses eat it asi 


ADAPTING CROPS TO SOIL. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
When a man owns a farm of very 
sandy land he makes a mistake to at- 
tempt to raise crops which do best 
on heavy fertile soils, for in so doing 
he is handicapped from the start and 
will undoubtedly fail to realize his 
expectations. In farming the very 
first step is to try to adapt the crops 
to the soil. In this we merely follow 
|nature’s example. There are crops 
| which will do well on nearly every 
| kind of soil found in the country. 
| Only a few barren soils refuse to pro- 
| duce any kind of crops. If there is 
|a proper amount of moisture even 
| the poorest sandy soil can be made 
| to yield some paying crop. 
Our corn requires rich, heavy soil, 

'and so do most of our other heavy 

crops, and such cereals should be 
| raised only on that kind of land. It 
|requires only a little study and ex- 
| periment to find out pretty definitely 
| what crops best succed on your farm. 
| Farms that have been declared run 
|down and too sandy to yield any 
| crop profitably have been made pay- 
| ing investments by producing crops 
|of strawberries, asparagus and 
|onions. All that was required was 
| the right sort of man to discover the 
| crop adapted to the soil. 
| The question of enriching the soil 
|should not of course be neglected 
even though a certain crop has been 
,found to thrive onit. Thisis too 
often a short-sighted mistake which 
sooner or later manifests itself in an 
|unpleasant way. If it is a sandy soil 
| there is something in it that supplies 
| the strawberries, asparagus or other 
|crop with nourishment. What is it 
‘that the plants find in the soil to 
'make them grow? Thiscan be found 
out by ascertaining the special needs 
of the particular crop. If it is nitro- 

gen, potash, or phosphates a sys- 
| tematic feeding of the soil and crops 
| with this particular form of fertili- 
| zer should be made. In this way the 
| Soil will not be robbed. A great many 





| 


' sandy and loose, porous soils permit 
| nearly all fertility to leach through, 
and if this leak were stopped in some 


obtained with the crops. 





way there would be better results | 
Such soils | 


may require commercial fertilizers” 
/in which the mineral elements pre- | 
|}town of Aurora shipped this year 
‘about 23,000 barrels of potatoes and 


dominate, but at the same time they 
| need coarse plant food or barn yard 
manure in order to improve the me- 
chanical conditions of the soil. Some 
times a liberal scattering of forest 
‘leaves over the land, and plowing 
under in the fall, will do more good 
than anything else. These leaves 
will close up many of the holes, and 
at the same time add some plant food 
to the soil. Coarse straw and barn 
yard liter perform the same service. 
C. T. WHITE. 
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BARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 


XXXII. 
| Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The cotton crop in Columbus coun 
ty is in bad shape, and this spring 
large fields were plowed up and 
| planted in corn. The excessive rains 
'and the scarcity of hoe hands have 


that wedo not know the name of. 
Geese will not eat weeds except- 
ing young cockle burs. If cotton is 
plowed regularly one goose to the 
acre is sufficient to eat the grass left 
among the cotton in an average sea- 
son. ; 

Now is a good time to castrate pigs 
which are expected to be fattened 
early in the fall. Our plan is never 
to let the males get more than two 
or three months old. Always do 
such work early in the morning. We 
do not lose one-half of one per cent. 
Nearly all that die from the opera- 
tion are performed on in the after- 
noon. In operating cut just as low 
down as possible so that the blood, 
matter, etc., can drip out; the 
wounds will heal more rapidly. It 
is necessary to wait until the sows 
get a little older. The cause of 
trouble with them is: first, in sewing 
not catching the thin skin on the in- 
side ; second, sewing the entrails (we | 
have seen several die from this 
cause) ; third, sewing too tight: you 
should simply draw the edges to- 
gether. Nature has provided the 
animal creation with something like 
glue which causes the sides of a cut 
to stick together if they come in con- 
tact. Always use flax thread as it 
will rot much quicker than cotton. 

A great many farmers loose a great 
deal of meat by not attending to 
such work early. Our pigs always 
grow faster after the operation. We 
do not want any particular time of 





the moon, but prefer a damp to dry 
weather, as hogs do better when 
they can havea plenty of water to 
wallow in. 

If you would have success with 
your hogs, commence feeding at 
once. While the weather is warm it 
will not cost anything to keep the 
animals warm and all the feed can 
be used to make meat, but if you 
wait until cold weather to fatten 
animals, it may require almost double 
the feed to do the same work. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 

Washington Progress: The pota- 
to season has about closed and good 
prices have been realized. The crop 
was short, but the farmers have 
made money from it.——The little 


the acreage was short and the crop 
was not an average one. At least 
$45,000 has been distributed in that | 
section by this crop. South Creek | 
and other nearby points made large | 
shipments. 
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RAPE A NATURAL SHEEP FOOD. 


Where turnips will grow, rape will | 
thrive ; it will come up in 48 hours, | 


|and to kill weeds harrow well aiter | 


|sheep are used to it, a wether will 


| been the cause. Have we not reached | 


the limit of production?’ There will 


tivation of the crop or else the pro- 
There is one 


plan by which grass can be kept un- | 


the cotton patch. 


| the grass so that the land will be al- 


most entirely free fromit the next 
year. As good as the season has 


which is considered very ‘‘grassy”’ 
with about three geese to the acre 


| and the cotton is as clean of grass as 
‘any one could wish. An average 
year two geese to the acreis sufli- 


cient. Goslings will eat more gruss 
than old geese. As a farmer said to 
the writer some time ago, a goose 


| will eat grass in proportion to the 


amount of corn fed—the more corn 
the more grass eaten. A fence from 
2 to 274 feet high is sufficient to con- 
fine them. They require some shade 


a place to batbe in as people formerly 
thought, but enough to drink. The 
following are the grasses which the 
writer has noticed them eating: 


Crab grass, red stem, cane or Ber- | 


| been for grass, we have a small patch | 
‘ist Hyams, who until three weeks 


and a plenty of drinking water—not | 


it is up two weeks; after that it will | 
kill weeds itself. In fact, it will} 
clear a piece of land of witch grass. | 
Sow in July for late feed. After the 


eat 20 pounds per day. There is no 
feed equal to rape, and it can be 
grown at one-half the expense of any 
other. It will produce in rich land 
30 tons to the acre and will grow so 
high that a Jersey cow could not be 
seen in the field. Sow 4 pounds to 
the acre at first, then 1 pound after 
that. Plant in drillsif the land is 
wet and broadcast if dry. Last fall 
I saw two rape plants on exhibition 
at the fair, which weighed 40 pounds 


Your correspondent had an inter 
esting interview to-day with Botan- 


ago was one of the faculty of the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Mr. Hyams says the peo- 
ple in central and eastern North 
Carolina pay hardly any attention to | 
the gathering of medicinal herbs, | 
roots and barks. He says the bark | 
of the roots of the cotton plant is 
worth $25 to the acre ; in other words 
as much as the cotton, and that the | 
Statesville people who deal in this | 
are unable to supply the demand by 
a million pounds. He says there is} 
not au dye-staff plant in this State. | 
About all the peppermint grown in | 
the United States comes from about | 
a third of the State of Michigan. It 
can be easily and profitably grown 





muda, nut grass, and several kinds’ here.—Col. Olds. 





| types of sheep. 


Live Stock and Dairy. 


SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 


III. 

Science and Practice—A Little Story—Wool 
and Mutton or Fleece and Flesh?—Sheep 
for Wool—The Merino and Its Grades— 
Stall Feeding the Surplus—Sheep Manure— 
A Buzzing Fact—Blooded Stock Rams— 
Four Cardinal Points. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It is one thing to have sheep hus. 
bandry scientifically pictured out to 
the human intelligence with its 
vicissitudes, its losses and profits 
clearly shown up ‘to the common un- 
derstanding ; whileitis quite another 
matter to take hold of a flock and 
live with them daily, following them 
through wet weather and dry, warm 
and cold, balmy breeze and blizzard, 
through fortune and misfortune, 
high markets and low ones, to the 
final goal of crowned success in prac. 
tice. 

The theorist, or rather scientist, 
points out the ways of the sheep busi- 
ness ; while the practitioner too often 
blunders along and some times sneers 
at the scientist saying, ‘this book 
theory plans won’t work out.’’ There 
is one thing that both simple and 
learned should well understand and 
know : that the science of sheep hus- 
bandry, as well as the science of all 
things else, has a perfect law that 
will thoroughly operate its own per- 
fections, regardless of all conditions. 
Conditions will adjust themselves to 
scientific law when it is fully under- 
stood. The practical shepherd should 
know the law as it relates to all parts 
of his business and adjust the condi- 
tions of his business to suit; in do- 
ing so success will surely follow. 
Furthermore, there never was suc- 
cess attained in sheep breeding and 
wool growing without theories and 
plans being first in the head before 
being practically carried out with 
the hand. 

To illustrate, let me relate a little 
story. When the writer first moved 
his high bred flock from West Vir- 
ginia to Missouri, one of Missouri’s 
eminent statesmen in looking over 
the sheep said: ‘*‘Many of our farm- 
ers here in Missouri keep sheep and 
they get fatin summer. To be sure 
they get poor in winter, but in the 
spring when their wool gets loose, 
they chase them through the thorns 
and briers which pull the fleece off. 
That’s the way they shear them and 
the children follow after and gather 
wool from the bushes. They say it 
is a profitable business,and no doubt, 
but with your scientific breeding and 
improved methods of keeping, your 
business will be a success ; so we wel- 
come you to the State.’’ Within six 
years atter that time it was proved 
with that flock that intelligently 
bred sheep, fed on Missouri grown 
grass and grain, could successfully 
compete with any other sheep in the 
United States or in France. 





What has been done in Virginia | 


and Missouri, may as readily be ac- 
complished in North Carolira and 
other portions of the South. 

The two great purposes in sheep 
husbandry are wool and mutton or 
their fleece and their flesh. I will 
first write of the business mainly 
for wool growing and afterwards for 
meat production. I make this dis- 
tinction so as to be plain and minute 
as possible, and not because some 
breeds ure exclusively intended for 
one or the other of these purposes. 
There is no well-known breed in the 
United States but that may be profit- 
ably kept for either purpose, and yet 
no breed but that the purpose of its 
lesser usefulness makes it more 
profitable when added to its greater 
one. 

As a wool-producing animal, espe- 
cially for large fiocks, the Merino, 
with its grades easily stands at the 
head of the list. If woolis to be the 


| prime object of the farmer or planter 


it would be well to start with a good 
stock or blood selected from one or 
another of the American Mermo 
If from any reason 
the pure or very high grades cannot 
be had, then good common ewes of 
any breed or the woods breed may 
be had and by using large well- 
formed, heavy-fleeced Merino rams, 
a good flock is soon bred up. If the 
ewes luck gize and good form, which 


aeenmmmenl 


they usually do, they might well be 
crossed first for two successive years. 
with thorough bred Shropshire rams, 
or better for three years, and from 
these three crops of ewe lambs select 
a flock of ewes and put off the old 
flock. For this purpose Dorsett 
rams may be used, but in either case 
let the ram be heavy fleeced, squarely 
built, well developed body, having 
undoubted constitution and a good 
pedigree. Use the same stock for all 
the ewes each year so that all the 
young ewes of the coming flock may 
be uniform in characteristics which 
is avery important point in future 
usefulness. ‘ Persistently continue to 
treed these improved ewes and their 
offspring to large heavy-fleeced Me- 
rino. The result will be an ideal 
flock of grade sheep for wool, the 
weathers and old sheep ot which can 
be fattened and sold for mutton if 
nototherwise. Breeding pure bloods 
and crossing for wool and mutton 
will have attention in a future chap- 
ter. 

The number of sheep to be kept de- 
pends on the size of the farm and 
the other kinds of industry followed 
on it. Take for example a quarter 
section of land, 160 acres, where cot- 
ton growing constitutes about one- 
half the business, while grain and 
other things constitute the other 
half. Fifty head of ewes would be a 
fair number to start with, and each 
fall sales should be made so as tocut 
the flock down to that number of 
breeding ewes each winter. Th 
best plan by which to dispose ff 


surplus off to the mutton market 
every winter. 
to do so. 





off, which brings cash also. 


and roughness, and a great profit is 
that derived from their manure, for 
the manure from a stall-fed lot of 
sheep, especially where cotton seed 
meal is largely fed, is a fertilizer of 
very great value when properly saved 
and composted. More about this 
when we reach a chapter on sheep 
manure as a fertilizer. 


The profits from one ewe well fed 
and cared for will equal that from 
two poorly fed and cared for. Keep 
this fact buzzing in your mind like a 
bee in your hat, all the time that 
you keep sheep for profits. 

A flock of ewes as above referred 
to would likely cost $4 or $5 more 
per head, or they should be bred up 
until they are worth and would sell 
for that price with wool on at the 
beginning of winter. In this I do 
not mean ‘‘culls’’ and old ones, but 
the fifty head selected each fall to 
form the basis of the neat year’s 
| flock. 
| However, suppose a start is made 
with very common ewes at $2 a head. 
A large heavy-fieeced, pure blood 
Merino ram may be had at not over 
$25, expressage under 500 miles in- 
cluded, and at less if a good blooded 
Merino flock is near by. A Shrop- 
shire, Dorsett or Southdown could 
be had at about similar price, but 
$10 extra for a ram of superior form, 
weight of fleece and size is money 

well spent. 
| not weigh less than 200 pounds—if a 
Shropshire, 250 pounds—and shear, 
‘sin the grease,’’ not less than 18 
pounds ; if a Merino 25 pounds. 


The writer wishes to emphasize 
the matter of breeding, continuous- 
ly, superior blooded rams even on 
the most common flock of ewes. It 
always pays todo so. It is always a. 
loss of profits not to do so. 

At above prices Ido not refer to 
rams of superior excellence in high 
points, that are so carefully consid- 
ered by scientific breeders who are 
working along on the front line of 
progressive improvement at great 
expense of time, genius and money, 
nor are such needed for the com- 
monality of flocks. But such breed- 
ers always have a large per cent. of 
such rams as above referred to, that 
are to be had at reasonable prices. 
Even in common wool flocks, at 
least four essential points should be 
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weathers and surplus as soon as Es 
farmer can prepare for it is to rather 
closely confine and stall feed all the 


It is very profitable 
In the spring they can be 
sold to be delivered with the wool 
Thus 
the farmer provides a market at 
home for all his cotton seed, grain 


In good flesh he should ° 
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AN AGRICULTURAL STATE. 


That North Carolina now is, and 
is destined long to remain, an agri- 
cultural State, is conclusively shown 
by the figures recently given out by 


ed last week, that only 17.9 
per cent. of our population is found 
in incorporated towns. So out of 
our population of 1,893,810, only 338,- 
277 people are in incorporated places, 
while 1,555,533 reside in what may 
be roughly calle: ‘the country.”’ 

And throughout the country the 
agricultural interests are showing 
sigus of progress. Many will be sur- 
prised to learn that the census re- 
turns of last year show that 5,700,000 
farms were then under cultivation 
while the number in 1890 was only 
4,564,691 


We should like to have each week 
a page of letters from North Caro 
lina farmers upon live, every-day 
farming subjects—such letters as 
Rev. Mr. Moore bas written for this 
issue, or our ever interesting Hurry 
Farmer furnishes each week. 
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THE GREAT ARMY OF PENSIONERS. 


Under this head tbe July World's 
Work presents some figures which 
will give the reader an idea of the 
mugnitude of the country’s pension 
business. And these figures are of 
special interest just now when a de- 
termined fight is being made against 
the re-appointment of Pension Com- 
missioner H. Clay Evans because 
of his vigorous warfare against pen- 
sion frauds. Gen. Daniel E. Sickles 
complains that Evans’ ‘‘close investi- 
gation’’ of claims is obnoxious to 
many Northern soldiers; our sym- 
pathies, of course, are with Evans. 
But we started out to give the fol- 
lowing quotation from the World’s 
Work. Says Editor Page: 

‘*How an army grows by the time it 
reaches the pension officeis indicated 
by the 43,874 applications for pen- 
sions that had been made by June 
1st on account of the Spanish War; 
and how long the march on the pen- 
sion office is continued after, a war 
ceases, is indicated by the 466 pen- 
sions that were granted during the 
last eleven months on account of 
wars previous to 1861. These in- 
cluded two widows of soldiers of 
1812, and 325 widows of men who 
served in the war with Mexico. Of 
course additions continue to be 
mude to the pensioners of the Civil 
War, 35,308 having been added dur- 
ing those eleven months, more than 

3,000 a month, more than 100 a day. 
The appropriation available this year 


Fe, — Office, showing, as we 
tid 


for pensions is $145,000,000, and it 


will be practically allspent. A study 
of the huge pension rollof the gov- 


ernment will demonstrate that the 


best insurance ever devised is se- 
eured by enlisting in the army— 
imsurance during life and a young 
wife in one’s closing years, who 
usually lives to receive dividends far 
en into. the octogenarian period.”’ 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


Since selecting the agricultural 

articles for page 1, the following 
suggestive paragraph from the Roa- 
noke-Chowan Times has come to our 
notice. We are not inclined to wait 
a week to commend to others the 
good example mentioned; so we 
quote as follows: 
‘‘Many farmers in the Rich Square 
section expect to raise a large quan- 
tity of hay this year on land from 
which a crop of wheat and oats has 
been cut. The land is being plowed, 
sowed in peas and harrowed, leaving 
it nearly level. Crab grass will come 
up and grow with the peas, making 
the finest quality of hay. Two to 
three tons to the acre is a fair yield 
in this section, and the expense in 
producing it is very small.’’ 


_—— oe 


CHILD LABOR IN THE FACTORIES. 


We are not satisfied with the pres- 
ent status of child labor regulations 
in North Carolina, and hope that a 
stringent law regarding the employ- 
ment of children in factories will be 
passed by thenextLegislature. Yet 
we learn with pleasure that some 
progress is being made under the 
present system. The Southern Pres- 
byterian Standard publishes this re- 
port of the matter : 

‘Under the gratifying title, ‘“North 
Carolina Leading,’’ the Interior dis- 
cusses the recent investigation made 
by Miss Ashby, the English explorer, 
into the labor system of the South- 
ern cotton mills. The explorer in 
question has doubtless made some 
extreme stutements of what she dis- 
covered, and yet with all that may 
be said on the subject of child labor 
from the manufacturer’s point of 
view, we are sure that every patri- 
otic citizen of this State is glad to 
know that North Carolina is ahead 
of all the Southern States instead of 
bringing up the rear in the matter 
of refusing to employ children in the 
mills. Child labor has fallen off 50 
per cent. in this State and adult 
labor taken its place to the same ex 

tent. This has been accomplished 
by the action of the mill owners 
rather than by State legislation. But 
the Interior remarks, ‘‘We may ex. 
pect North Carolina to join the 
twenty-six manufacturing States 
which have abolished this cruel and 
socially pernicious form of slavery.”’ 
It mentions especially the Erwin 
Milis at Durham and tae Caraleigh 
Mills at Raleigh.’’ 


Within two days last week in the 
city of New York, the number of 
deaths from heat exceeded the num. 
ber of killed at the battle of Santiago. 
Well did one of the State’s Northern 
visitors say to a Charlotte Observer 
rep rter: ‘This is God's country. 
Yesterday in New York I saw little 
chiliren pant and gasp and suffer 
from the heat. Here one never 
suffers excessively from heat and 
cyclones, blizzards and tornadoes are 
unknown,’’ 





oo 


“THE BOOKS THAT ENDURE.” 





Under this head, two or three 
weeks ago, we published an article 
thit deserved the thoughtful con- 
sideration of allreaders. This article 
emphasized ua fact that should never 
be forgotten: that the characters of 
books are no less various than those 
of men and women ; that with books, 
“aS with people, there are some whose 
conversation aid and ennoble, others 
that only degrade and besmirch. 
Quality, not quantity, is the thing to 
be considered. The man who gorges 
himself with some ‘yellow jour- 
nal’s’’ sensational stories ; the young 
woman who pores over the senti- 
mental gush of a third-class novel; 
the boy whose worst impulses are 
stirred by some story of crime and 
lawlessness—these are far more to be 
pitied, infinitely more dangerous, 
than the unlettered backwoodsman. 

This subject hus received some at- 
tention in the State press recently 
and Editor Abernethy, of the Mor- 
ganton Herald, hasrightly concluded 
that ‘the leprosy of cheap novels, 
especially, is poisoning the blood of 
our boys and girls’’—a statement not 
to be wondered at when we remem- 
ber that the character of these novels 
is well-illustrated by the following 
titles which Mr. Abernethy noticed 
for sale by a railroud news agency a 
few days ago: 

“A Golden Heart; .The World 
Against Her; The Fatal Sin; The 
James Boys; The Sorrows of Satan; 
A Mad Love; Parted at The Altar; 
Witch or Wife; Parted by Fate; 
Dearest.”’ 

There are 80 many good books that 
have stood the test of long years of 
criticism—history, biography, sci- 
ence, poetry, fiction—that the aver- 
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time upon books that, though they 
may be ‘all the rage’’ to-day, will 
probably be forgotten within a year. 
Let more attention be given the 
books that endure—those that are 
with us in spite of Time’s perpetual 
sifting process, ever separating the 
chaff from the wheat. Carlyle’s 
rule, to read only those books that 
had been published at least two 
years and were still regarded as 
worthy, is, under most circum- 
stances, an excellent one. As one of 
our contemporaries said last week : 
“But the great classics, though 
not often reviewed nowadays, ought 
to be read and owned before one 
gives time to the ephemeral flotsam 
and jetsam that every tide brings in 
now. It ought to be against the law 
for young people to chatter about 
the latest novel when they have read 
none of the great works.”’ 
The whole world has heard of the 
corruption of Tammany, the govern- 
ing power of New York City. Yet 
Tammany is not more corrupt, nor 
even so unblushingly bad, as the 
clique that controls and plunders 
Philadelphia. Thecountry suddenly 
awoke to this fact last week when 
the Philadelphia machine gave away 
to its pets and favorites franchises 
for street car lines, for which John 
Wanamaker had just offered $2,500,- 
000, besides guaranteeing lower ratas 
than the ring that received the fran 
chises will give. But this brazen 
fraud has roused the wrath of the 
Philadelphians, and it is just possi- 
ble that the palmy days of the plun- 
derers are nearing an end. 


IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Those of our corn growing readers 
who have watched Mr. Suffern’s ex- 
cellent series of articles on corn cul 
ture will recall his persistent belief 
that the productive power of corn 
ought to be increased at least fifty 
per cent. within the next twenty-five 
years. The organized systematic 
efforts of the Illinois Corn Breeders’ 
Association in this matter have at- 
tracted considerable attention, and 
it now appears that our National De- 
partment of Agriculture has taken 
up the same work. Read what our 
Washington correspondent has to 
say upon this subject 
One of our correspondents again 
directs attention to the value of rape 
as a soiling crop, which gives us an 
opportunity to repeat what has be- 
fore been suid in these columns— 
that rape will not grow on very poor 
land except asa dwarfed plant of 
tough leathery leaves. Plant on 
rich heavy soil and it will pay vell 
Samuel Archer .contributes the 
third of his excellent series of 
articles on “Sheep in the South,’’ 
one of which will be printed each 
week for some time to come. These 
articles alone will be worth the sub- 
scription price of the paper, and we 
advise every farmer who has not yet 
done so to read at once Nos. 1 and 2 
and then read the remaining articles 
weekly as they appear. 
There is much food for thought in 
Mr. E. E. Miller’s plea for increased 
attention tostock raising. But, after 
all, no article in this issue teaches a 
more valuable lesson than that on 
page 8, “Quality Doesn’t Cost, But 
Counts.’’ It is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the very foundation prin 
ciple of all profitable farming; 
though 90 per cent. of the people in 
any occupation never realize that 
common or ordinary products never 
pay: only on the best is any profit 
made. Mr. Woodard’s article de- 
serves a place in your scrap-book. 
We came across a copy of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of February 11, 
1899, afew days ago, and in it the 
article ‘‘How Andrew Carnezie Made 
His First $1,000,’’ which the reader 
will find reprinted on puge 4. Since 
the article was written Mr. Carnegie 
has given to worthy objects many 
times the amount mentioned in the 
article, but the story of his early 
struggles is as true now as then and 
should be of interest to most readers. 
And the article immediately fol- 
lowing that on Mr. Carnegie’s rise is 
worthy of serious consideration— 
that statement, for instance, that ‘‘a 
large number of the tracts of land in 
this country are held by titles that 
would not stand investigation by the 
courts.’’ The ‘‘Good Suggestions’’ 
by the Raleigh Post are no less timely 
than good, and we commend them to 
our readers. With the unseasonable 
weather that has prevailed for 
months, the observance of sanitary 
rules becomes doubly important. No 
sane man disputes the correctness of 
the old proverb, ‘‘An ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure.’ 











BOOKS WORTH READING. 





OvurTtines oF RuRAL HyGEnek. By 
Harvey B Bashmore, M. D. Illus- 
trated. Price, 75 cents. Published 
by F. A. DavisCo., Philadelphia. 
This is acarefully prepared book- 

let intended to emphasize the im 

portance of observing sanitary rules 

in the country as well as in the town. 

The first four chapters treat of the 

following subjects: *‘Water Supply,”’ 

“Waste Disposal,’’ ‘‘The Soil,’’ and 

‘‘Habitations.’’ This book deserves 

a wide reading among country resi- 

dents, while for the country physi- 

cian it is indispensable 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. By J. 
B. McBryde. llustrated. Price 75 
cents. Published by B. F. John- 
son Publishing Co , Richmon«, Va 
This 18 the work of a Virginian, 

and is perhaps the best text book on 
agriculture that has yet been issued 
in the South, though we do do not 
think it equal to P:of. L. H. Bailey’s 
‘Principles of Agriculture.’’ The 
problems and experiments are valu- 
able features, and might well be ex- 
tended. We wish the volume were 
more fully illustrated. All things 
considered, Prof. McBryde has done 
his work well, and we hope that his 
book will have a wide circulation. 

STONEWALL JACKSON. By Carl Hovey. 
Price, 75 cents. Published by 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
This is another of the series of 

‘‘Beacon Biographies,”’ giving briefly 
the life stories of famous Americans. 
We do not think that Mr. Hovey 
has done his work so well»as did 
Prof. Trent in his life of Lee, in the 
same series ; but this we could hardly 
have expected. There is at least 
nothing ,dull in Mr. Hovey’s life of 
the great uncommon ‘Stonewall.’’ 
Some of the anecdotes are new to us. 
In the first few pages of the book the 
author tells one which throws some 
light upon Jackson’s character. We 
quote: 
“Kven at school in Virginia, he 
had preferred the substance to the 
show or credit of a performance, 
would go ahead only so fust as he 
could really, and said, when called 
upon to recite, ‘I haven’t got to that 
lesson yet, but I know this one,’ 
mexning day before yesterday’s.’’ 

There is notevidentin this volume 

the same hearty admiration and 

sympathy for the subject that marks 

Trent s ‘‘Robert E. Lee;’’ but after 

all is suid, it remains true that Mr. 

Hovey gives the reader a vivid 

picture of Thomas Jonathan Jackson 

as a farm boy, West Point cadet, 
private soldier, college teacher, army 
commander. 

Up FROM SLAVERY: AN AUTOBIOG 

PHY. By Booker T. Washington. 

Price, $1 50. Pubiished by Double- 

day, Page & Co., New York. 


No other book by a negro hus ever 
received such a favorable reception, 
both in the South and in the North, 
as has this story of the life and 
struggles of the negro educator, 
Booker T. Washington. This, we 
believe, is because it is the broadest, 
most thoroughly sane work of its 
kind that America has ever had from 
a negro mind. Its author under- 
stands the situation ; he realizes and 
acknowledges the folly of the negro 
demand for social and _ political 
equality with the Southern white 
man. So by his earnest work in up- 
lifting his own race, at the same 
time maintaining friendly relations 
with the white people of the South, 
Booker Washington has won for 
himself and for his great school at 
Tuskegee, Ala, the kindly feelings 
of all classes and conditions of men. 
Yet if this volume were only the 
bare recor of personal struggles, 
triumphs or defeats, 't would not in- 
terest us. Butitis more than this; 
itis not the story of an individual, 
but rather the story of conditions| 





co:'umns, met recently in Asheville. 


a truly wonderful story cf progress, 


tion of the West. The table follows 


CORON OFON, DOIEE.:. . oo. cscs sccos <i 
Capital in cotton mills............... 


Spindles in Southern mills 
Cotton oil mills, capital 
Coal mined, tons 
So er 
Railroad mileage.................... 
Phosphate rock, tons 
Petroleum, barrels.................. 
Capital in manufactures............ 
Manufactured products, value 


TWENTY YEARS OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


Cotton consumption in Southern mills, bates... 


and movements with which an indi- 
vidual has had to contend. 

Briefly then, Booker T. Washing- 
ton was born a slave in Franklin 
county, Va., about 1858 or 1859. His 
father, whose name is unknown, was 
a white man. After emancipation 
Booker and his mother went to West 
Virginia, where he studied at odd 
moments, went to school all he could, 
and later left for Hampton Institute, 
at which school he worked his way 
through after encountering many 
obstacles. Twenty years ago he 
took charge of a small school for ne- 
groes at Tuskegee, Ala., and by his 
sensible and successful methods has 
built up the great school there to- 
day. 

{Tnere is much sound philosophy in 
his book, which gives the reader an 
insight into Tuskegee methods. For 
instance, how much it would benefit 
the world if every boy of every race 
could get this spirit, which Booker 
Washington caught as a result of his 
training as servant to a neat and 
careful house keeper. Says he: 

‘‘Even to this day I never see bits 
of paper scattered round a house that 
I do not want to pick them up at 
once. I never see a filthy yard that 
Ido not want to clean it, a paling off 
of a fence that Ido not want to put 
it on, an unpainted or unwhite 
washed house that I do not want to 
paint or whitewash it, or a button 
off one’s clothes, or a grease spot on 
them or on a floor, that Ido not want 
to call attention to it.’’ 

And in this book, ashe has done 
before, Booker Washington—and, by 
the way, he gave himself the name 
of Washington sometime after eman- 
cipation, having before had no name 
save Booker—expresses his belief 
that the wholesale emancipation of 
the negro was a mistake. Continu- 
ing, he says: 

“I felt that the Reconstruction 
policy, so far as it related to my race, 
was ina large measure on a false 
foundation, was artificial and forced. 
In many cases it seemed to me that 
the ignorance of my race was being 
used as a tool with which to help 
white men into office, and that there 
was an element in the North which 
wanted to punish Southern white 
men by forcing the negro into posi- 
tions over the heads of the Southern 
whites. I felt that the negro would 
be the one to suffer for this in the 
end.”’ 

The sum and substance of Booker 
Washirgton’s doctrine is this: The 
negro does not need Greek and Latin 
so much jas to learn a trade, do some 
honest work well, and become a use- 
ful citizen; he must make friends 
with the white man, and drop his 
claims for social equality or political 
prefermerxt. 

Fortunate indeed is it that the 
foremost negro of the Southern 
States isa man of such broad and 
sound views. And this being the 
case, we have no hesitation inrecom 
mending Booker Washington's ‘‘Up 
From Slavery’’ as containing much 
food for thought for students of the 
race problem, and much inspiration 
to ambitious white boys. 





The day will come when North 
Carolina, from the mountains to -he 
seashores, will be one endless chain 
of blossoming farms, orchards and 
gardens, set like gems with busy 
cities and towns; when the loom< 
and the spindle, and the forge and 
the anvil, and the reaper and binder 
will sing together the sweet song of 
wealth and prosperity; when the 
thoughts of every mind, and the 
cunning of every hand, and the 
longing of every soul shall be culti- 
vated in thoroughly equipped schools 
supported, esteemed and cherished 
by the State.—George T. Winston. 











The North Carolina Bankers’ Association, as is reported in our news 


The guest of honor was Mr. Richard 


H. Edmonds, editor of the Manufacturers’ Record ; and the best and most! 
striking part of his address was the following table of figures, which tel 


unmatched, we believe, by any sec- 


tion of country, though possibly equalled by some newly-developed sec- 


1880. 1900. 
Ee TE 5,761,252 — *10,300,000 
ee ass $21,976,000  $150,000,000 
188,744 1,597,112 
Me eens 667,854 6,200,000 
Sen $3,500,000 $50,000,000 
RES arn 6,049,471 48,192,053 
ery 397,301 2,604,671 
Serica ake 20,612 53,000 
ec 190,000 1,550,000 
ee teas 179,000 15,000,000 


$251,692,038 *$1,000,000,000 


$445,576,461 *81,500,000,000 
431,000,000 660,716,266 
$571,000,000 *$1,200,000,000 
$291,031,448  $530,317,545 


Grain production, bushels.................... 
Agricultural produots, value.................. 
Exports from Southern ports, value 








*In part estimated. 





___The Thinkers, 
THE FARMER poll THE LIBRARY 


The greatest boon ever conferreg 
upon farming c:mmunities by the 
United States Government has come 
with the dawn of the twentieth cen 
tury. Itis that of free rural mail 
delivery. Through this new agenc 
isolated geople may come in peed 
with the great outside world through 
the medium of the daily paper. As 
an evidence of this an example may 
be cited ofa county in which in 
former days there was but one sub. 
scriber to the daily press, while at 
the present time sixty-nine families 
are reading the morning journal, ang 
the death of the Queen of England 
was known almost as soon twenty. 
six miles from Tomahawk, Wiscon. 
sin, a8 it was in New York City. 

Rural mail delivery offers the Op- 
portunity for which those interested 
in library extension have long waited 
to secure for farmers the same priyi. 
leges as those enjoyed by city folk 
and should lead to the establishment 
of many new ceunty libraries, or the 
conversion of city libraries into such 
institutions. Ohio already has two 
county libraries. In lieu of this the 
authorities of municipal libraries 
should extend their privilegos to far. 
mers without charge or by arrange. 
ment with the boards of surrounding 
settlements. Many rural letter car. 
riers will be found willing to collect 
the list of books desired, and deliver 
the volumes for a mere pittance. 
The drawback to the inauguration of 
the system rests, however, in a post- 
office regulation, which prohibits 
packages under four pounds in weight 
from being carried without being 
stamped at the usual book rate, 
though larger parcels may be carried 
by private arrangement. This ordi- 
nance makes the issuance of single 
volumes somewhat expensive, and 
hinders the workings of the system. 
The advocates of library expansion 
are working for the abolishment of 
the regulation as far as it pertains to 
the circulation of books from free 
libraries. 

Traveling libraries have done a 
wonderful work in bringing good 
books into the homes of isolated 
farmers : but a traveling library has 
its limitations. It must cater to the 
wants of the many with its miscel- 
laneous collection, thus neglecting 
the would-be scholar whose interest 
centers on a particular line of study. 
Again unless traveling libraries ure 
constantly reinforced with new books 
but little opportunity is given rural 
readers to learn of new discoveries 
in science or of the world's progress 
from month to month. With rural 
free delivery of books an inquirer 
need not wait more than twenty-four 
hours for the receipt of the latest 
literature on a given topic. Such 
service will make free public libraries 
veritable sources of refreshment to 
those who will most appreciate and 
profit by the blessings conferred.— 
Miss L. E. Stearns, Library Organ- 
izer, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
missin. 

Tradition asserts that the Queen of 
Sheba gave Solomon an intricately 
pierced stone to thread. He solved 
the problem by forcing a worm, 
dragging a thread, to crawl through 
the winding passage. The modern 
version is on a magnified scale. To 
test the right of Chicago to call if- 
self a seaport, the steamer North- 
man, loaded with Western grain, 
timber and machinery, has made 
the voyage from Chicago to Ham- 
burg by way of the Great Lakes and 
the Welland canal. The white thread 
of her wake can hardly fail to weave 
a new and important pattern into 
the maritime commerce of nations. 
—Selected. 

The oil boom in Beaumont, Texas, 
is one of the most remarkable inci- 
dents of this remarkable age. The 
rush to the little lumber town has 
made it a city of thousands of indus- 
trious, law-abiding business men, 
who are creating a center for the 
new industry that is to increase the 
value of property in all Texas many 
times. They who have recently 
visited that State say that the oil 
excitement is still in its infancy. As 
high as one thousand dollars an acre 
has been paid for oil land. The pro- 
ducing capacity of the new oil fields 
is said to be wonderful, and Texas 
may yet revolutionize the fuel ques- 
tion. The scenes there are reported 
to be repetitions of the days in Penn- 
sylvania when fortunes were made 
in minutes, and ‘Coal Oil Johnny”’ 
used to light his cigars regularly 
with tapers made of twisted ten-dol- 
lar bills.—Success, for June. 
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State News. 


__———— 
FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








Items of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Ex-Senator Butler is now a cor- 
poration lawyer, having been em- 
ployed as attorney for a big gold 
mining company.—Ex. 

Judge Francis D. Winston, of 
Windsor, last week received his com- 
mission as judge and took the oath. 
He will hold his first term of court 
at Windsor, August 12. 

The revenue collections in the Ral- 
eigh district for the fiscal year ended 
July ist, were $3,554,054, against 
$2,889,498 for the previous year. The 
June receipts were $333,140. 

The United States Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, is making a 
tour of Western North Carolina and 
is accompanied by Prof. J. A. 
Holmes, who is thoroughly familiar 
with that section of the State. 

The wheat crop in Haywood is 
good—above the average this year. 
The apple crop is not so promising. 
It is believed there will be less than 
a half crop. Peaches seem to be 
petter than usual. Corn prospects 
are good.—Waynesville Courier. 

The barn of Mr. A. F. Messick, at 
Winston, was burned by order of 
the town authorities last week on 
account of the horses therein having 
glanders. No other horses in the 
town had this disease except Mr. 
Messick’s and the spread of it is 
thought to be prevented. 

Albemarle Cor. Post: Three ne- 
eroes at Kerrsville, one mile from 
this place, have smallpox. They 
contracted it while away working on 
a railroad. They were removed to 
an isolated house three miles away. 
Those exposed are quarantined. 
No further trouble is anticipated. 

Mr. John L. Clifton, register of 
deeds of Franklin county, died last 
week. He was a very prominent 
citizen and, according to the Louis- 
burg Times, the most popular man 
in the county. He had been a mem 
ber of the legislature and had served 
his county in various public capa- 
cities. 

Oxford dispatch, 1st: Mr. John 
W. Hays, one of the State’s foremost 
lawyers, died at his home on yester- 
day morning at four o’clock after an 
illness of several weeks, aged 67 
years. He was a devoted member of 
the Methodist church, and for years 
was superintendent of the Sunday 
School. 


About seven miles south of Smith- 
field, Johnston county, last Tuesday 
evening between three and four 
o'clock, Jim Bailey, an 18-year-old 
negro boy, assaulted and ravished 
Maude Strickland, a young white 
girl 14 years old, the daughter of 
Mr. J. W. Strickland, a farmer. 
That night the negro was lynched. 

Kinston dispatch, 2nd: There was 
quite a unique marriage at the 
Court House yesterday. Miss Birdie 
Overton and Mr. John Hill were 
married by Justice J. G. Cox. Miss 
Overton, the bride, was 27 years of 
age, while the groom was but 15. 
Mr. Hill senior, was present and gave 
his consent to the marriage of his 
son. 

News and Observer: Maj. Wil- 
liam A. Blount, who died Sunday at 
his home in Beaufort county, is said 
to have been the first president of 
the first Confederate Veteran’s Asso- 
ciation in this State, and the second 
association formed in the South. 
This was the ex-Confederate Veter- 
an’s Association of Beaufort county, 
organized in 1883 and incorporated 
im 1885, 

Charlotte Observer: ‘‘This,’’ said 
a Northern visitor who was in the 
city yesterday, ‘‘is God’s country. 
Yesterday in New York I saw little 
children pant and gasp and suffer 
from the heat. Here one never 
suffers excessively from heat. There 
are no floods, no cyclones, no disas- 
ters brought on by the elements— 
nothing to disturb the even tenor of 
life.’’ 

Figures given cut by the census 
Officers show that North Carolina 
347 incorporated towns and cities, in 
which live 338,277 people, or 17.9 per 
cent. of her total population. In 
1890 she had 210 incorporated places 
with a population of 212,288—12.1 
per cent. of her population of 1,617,- 
#49. North Carolina leads Mississ- 
ippi, New Mexico, Arkansas, Okla- 


homa and Alabama in urban popu-| one has been able to identify the re- | 


lation. 


News and Observer : 


urer Lacy has formally notified ex- | McDougald, who has been missing | 
Treasurer Worth of the amount due 
from him to the State on account of 





the shortage of Clerk Martin, which 
amount is $16,060.04. The amount 
taken by Martin was $16,434.88, or 
$374.84 in excess of the amount 
Worth is called on to make good. 
This $374.84 muust be paid by Treas- 
urer Lacy, as it was taken by Mar- 
tin after Worth's term had expired 
and Lacy had gone into office. 
Hiddenite Cor. Landmark: Mr. J. 
N. Campbell has sent a petition to 
Washington and is making an effort 
to have a free delivery mail route 
established between here and the 
Catawba river with headquarters at 
Hiddenite. 


The smallpox seems to have been 
again completely stamped out in 
Raleigh. There is now only one 
patient, a negro woman, in the pest 
house, and she will be released early 
next week. Since February 27th 
there have been 63 patients cared for 
in the city pest house, and by the 
strict quarantine thus maintained 
a general spread of the disease has 
been prevented.—News and Ob- 
server. 

Secretary Bruner, of the Agricul- 

tural Department, has returned from 
Charleston, where he secured the 
entire centre of the forestry and 
mining building for North Carolina’s 
exhibit, 4,000 feet of space. Hb also 
arranged matters so that this State’s 
exhibit will be collective, that is, all 
together, and hence also entirely 
distinctive. It willembrace agricul. 
ture, horticulture, mining, forestry 
and natural history. 
+ Corporation Commissioner Rogers, 
who lives in Macon county, is in the 
city and brings cheering news in re- 
gard to the crops in his section. He 
says the wheat crop beyond the Blue 
Ridge is very fine and the corn crop 
will be very large. The damage from 
floods in that section seems not to 
have been anything like so great as 
on this side, where almost entire 
plantations were washedaway. Mr. 
Rogers says light rains are falling 
almost daily in Macon and crops are 
growing rapidly.—News and Obser- 
ver, 6th. 

The Raleigh News and Observer 
prints a report that the Norfolk & 
Western road has bought the Cape 
Fear & Northern, or ‘‘Angier’’ road, 
running from Apex, in Wakecounty, 
to Angier, in Harnett county, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles. The News 
and Observer says: ‘‘It is the pur- 
pose of the Norfolk & Western, so 
the report goes on to say, to build 
the link between Apex and Durham, 
and thus extend its line (Lynchburg 
and Durham) from Durham to Har- 
nett and Cumberland counties, and 
possibly on to Wilmington and the 
sea.”’ 

Reidsville Cor. Post: Gladdie 
Flourney, aged twenty-one, was 
drowned at Boyd’s pond at 5 o’clock 
this evening. In company with H. 
R. Scott, Esq., he was bathing. He 
was astudent the past three years 
at Wake Forest College and was a 
bright and promising young man. 
At the recent debate of the college 
societies he was one of the orators 
and delivered a splendid oration on 
the life of Calvin Graves, which was 
published in many papers. He was 
an upright, Christian young man. 
He intended entering college next 
week to take a course in law. 

As required by law, the newly ap- 
pointed State Board of Elections met 
last week, and organized by the eiec- 
tion of ex-Lieut.-Gov. Doughton as 
chairman and Mr. Claywell as secre- 
tary. No other business was trans- 
acted and the board adjourned sub 
ject to the call of the chairman. 
There is not likely to be another 
meeting before next spring. All the 
members of the board were present, 
as follows: W. G. Lamb, of Wil- 
liamston ;R. A. Doughton, of Sparta ; 
and Robert L. Claywell, of Morgan- 
ton, Democrats; and Clarence Call, 
of Wilkesboro, and A. B. Freeman, 
of Henderson county, Republicans. 

Fayetteville Cor. Post, 3d: While 
fishing in the head waters of Rock. 
fish Creek, a mile or two from Rae- 
ford, in the western part of Cumber- 
land county, a colored man came on 





Louisburg Times: A farmer drove 
slowly along the strest of a certain 
town not far away. He had a top 
box on his wagon, but over the edge 
could be seen the heads of several 
sheep and some young stock. As he 
drove on he was accosted by a swell 
city dude, who thought he would 
crack a joke on the ‘“‘hay-seed,’’ and 
sung out: “Say, Noah, your ark 
seems pretty full to.day!’’ The far- 
mer looked up and unconcerned like 
replied: ‘Don’t you worry; I have 
reserved a place for the jackass, and 
you can step rightin.’’ The city up 
start looked like thirty cents, never 
squeaked, and the farmer drove on. 


Mr. George Foster Peabody has 
given President McIver $10,000 for 
the State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege. Half of this amount is to be 
used for making an educational park. 
Col. Olds says in the Charlotte Ob- 
server: ‘*‘The educational park is a 
unique idea. The college owns 125 
acres of land, about half of which is 
very broken andin forest. This is 
the exercise ground of the students. 
It is proposed to beautify the park 
and to make several miles of well 
grad:d walks throughit. Each at- 
tractive spot—hill, spring and dale— 
is to be dedicated to some aduca- 
tional leader or event, and to be 
marked by block of granite with ap- 
propriate inscriptions. Most of these 
blocks will be secured by private 
donations, and it is hoped that vari- 
ous people will provide pavilions and 
rustic seats near the monuments in 
which they are most interested.’’ 
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PROGRESSIVE GUILFORD. 


In the march of progress, the 
county of Guilford is seldom found 
in the rear. Let us take our eyes off 
Mecklenburg’s good roads for a little 
while and learn that the people of 
Guilford are to vote November 21st 
on the question of issuing $300,000 
for macadamizing the public roads of 
the county. And Greensboro, than 
which there are few more progress- 
ive towns, is making great street 
improvements and will soon estab- 
lish a public library. 

FIRST VOLUME OF THE CONFEDERATE 
REGIMENTAL HISTORIES READY. 


Volume 1 of ‘‘Regimental Histo- 
ries of North Carolina’’ is now on 
sale. Itcan be had at $1. The ex- 
pressage is 22 cents additional, to be 
paid by purchaser. This volume 
contains portraits of Governors Ellis 
and Clark and nine brigadier gener- 
als. Governor Vance and all the 
other generals will appear in suc- 
ceeding volumes. There will be 
four volumes, all of which will be 
issued this year. 

Volume 1, now on sale, contains 
800 pages, admirably printed, with 
over 200 illustrations and five maps, 
including a map of North Carolina 
during the war. It contains the 
story of 16 regiments. It is hand- 
somely bound and has the State and 
Confederate flags in colors and gilt. 
In putting the volumes at $1 the 
State is merely selling at cost, which 
is thus small only because there was 
no expense for writers or editing the 
work. Those who wish to buy 
should send their orders at once to 
Capt. M. O. Sherrill, State Librarian, 
as the edition may be exhausied. 
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OUR LAWYERS AND BANKERS. 





The State Bar Association, which 
was in session at Wrightsville last 
week, elected the following officers : 
President, Chas. M. Busbee, of Ral- 
eigh. Vice-Presidents : A.O. Gaylord, 
of Plymouth; W. A. Dunn, of Scot- 
land Neck ; D. 8. Ward, of Newbern ; 
Donnell Gilliam, of Tarboro; Geo. 
Rountree, of Wilmington; F. A. 
Daniels, of Goldsboro ; H. McD. Rob- 
inson, of Fayetteville; J. D. Shaw, 
Jr., of Laurinburg; A. A. Hicks, of 
Oxford; Z V. Walser, of Lexington ; 
H. R. Scott, of Reidsville; A. G. 
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General News. 


*‘ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 


Readers. 
In the fiscal year which ended on 
Saturday, 29th ult., the United 


States war office audited accounts 
aggregating $120,061,376, amounting 
to more than 23 per cent. of the en- 
tire expenditures of the - general 
government for the year. The 
highest previous year’s total was 
$87,000,000, and the yearly average 
in time of peace was about thirty 
millions. 
The importation of cotton manu- 
facturerers into the Philippines dur- 
ing 1900 showed an increase of 93 
per cent. over the importation for 
the previous year, according to a 
comparative statement issued by the 
division of insular affairs, War De- 
partment. The value of the cotton 
manufactures imported in 1900 is 
given as $8,729,777, and for 1899 at 
$4,522,408. 
The foreign ministers have com- 
puted that the payment of the 
Chinese indemnity, will occupy 
a period of 43 years. The total 
sum to be paid is 890,000,000 
taels. Payment of the principal 
will begin in the fourth year. The 
Chinese, especially the southern vice- 
roys, are desirous cf completing the 
payment earlier. They wish to pay 
at least twenty million taels annu- 
ally and thus lessen the period of in 
debtedness. 

Says one of our exchanges: ‘‘Only 
a year has passed since the census 
was taken, and yet the increase of 
population in some parts of the coun- 
try is so marked as to arouse curi- 
osity as to its extent. The Governor of 
Oklahoma maintains that the popu- 
lation of that territory is now one 
hundred thousand greater than a 
year ago. The growth of all the 
Northwest has also been remarkably 
rapid. The oil discoveries in Texas 
will doubtless give the State a con- 


NAVAL RESERVES WANTED FROM THE 
SOUTH. 


A Gunboat Coming—The‘Alvarado Will be 
Stationed at New Berne and Naval Officers 
Will Vis.t Several Southern Cities. 


WasHINneTon, July 5.—The con- 
verted Spanish gunboat Alvarado 
will leave Norfolk to-morrow for 
New Berne, N. C., where headquar- 
ters will be established, and a rather 
extensive plan inaugurated for re- 
cruiting young men of the South for 
the navy. Thisis part of the plan 
developed by the naval bureau of 
navigation. After the Spanish war 
the need of sailors became so urgent 
that recruiting parties were sent into 
the interior, enlisting lusty farmer 
boys for service. The plan has 
worked so well that six ships—the 
Hartford, Lancashire, Buffalo, Dixie, 
Alliance and Mohican—are now en- 
gaged in training young men for the 
naval service. 

The officials are now turning their 
attention to the South, as they have 
been advised by letters from that 
section that North Carolina and other 
Southern States are fertile districts 
for obtaining young men for the ser- 
vice. One of these letters speaks of 
the splendid naval coutingents re- 
cruited in the South during the 
Spanish war. It points out that 
North Carolina is full of sounds and 
has a long water front on the ocean, 
so that there are many young men 
having some knowledge and aptitude 
for the water. Following this sug- 
gestion the Navy Department will 
now seek to make enlistments at 
various points in the South. 

One party is proceeding by land 
from Port Royal and will visit the 
following Southern cities: Colum- 
bia, 8. C.: Augusta, Ga.: Durham, 
N.C.; Greenville, 8. C.; Charlotte, 
N.C.; Harrisburg, N. C.; Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Greensboro, N.C., and 
Atlanta, Ga. The Alvarado, which 
starts to-morrow, will visit all the 
principal cities along the sounds of 
North Carolina, as wellas the by- 
ways and smaller settlements. 
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COTTON’S POOR SHOWING. 





siderable impetus. The country is 
starting in well for the census show- 
ing of 1910. 

In the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try in the United States this year 
the demand has not warranted as 
many new mills as in other years. 
Yet since the first of the year the 
humber of new mills constructed 
only lacks one of being equal to the 
number erected during the latter 
part of last year. A table gives in 
detail the location of the 261 new 
textile enterprises, and shows that 
North Carolina leads with 45 mills, 
Georgia comes next with 36, South 
Carolina represents 31, Alabama 27, 
Pennsylvania 17, Massachusetts 12, 
New York, Rhode Island, Tennessee 
and Virginia 10 each; Texas 9, Con- 
necticut and Mississippi 7, Arkansas 
5, Michigan 3, Delaware, Florida, 
Kansas, Kentucky an Maine 2 each ; 
Calitornia, Colorado, Indiana, Louis- 
iana, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, 
Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Vermont and 
Canada 1 each. 

PHILIPPINES NOW HAVE A CIVIL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 





Taft Inaugurated Governor—Future is Prom- 
isifig—The Military Drops Into second 
Place. 

Mania, July 4.—Civil government 
in the Philippines was auspiciously 
inaugurated to-day. Commissioner 
Taft was escorted by General Mac- 
Arthur and General Chaffee from 
the place toa great temporary tri- 
bune on the opposite side of the Plaza 
Palacio. Standing on a projecting 
center of the tribune, Mr. Taft took 
the outh of office as civil governor 
of the Philippine Islands, the oath 
being administered by Chief Justice 
Arellano. Governor Taft was then 
introduced by General MacArthur, 
the guns of Fort Santiago being 
fired by way of a salute. 

A feature of the inaugural ad- 





Mangum, Gastonia ; W. C. Newland, 
of Lenoir ; 8. Gallert, of Butherford 
ton, and J. M. Moody, of Waynes- 
ville. Secretary and treasurer, J. C. 
Biggs, of Durham. 

The State Bankers’ Association, 





the body of aman, which had evi- 


| dently been under water for several | 
days, and was so badly decomposed | 


that it could be ‘identified as the 


| body of a negro only by the kinky | 
| hair on the back of the head. It was | 
'bound around with leather straps, | 
the | 


|heavily weighted to sink it, 


| breast had been riddled with shot, | 


|and the face cut with knives, while 
|there were other mutilations. No 


| mains, but a plausible conjecture is 


State Treas- | that they are those of anegro named | 


| since a murderous fight in which he 


and others were engaged. 


which met in Asheville u few days 
| before, elected the following officers: 
| John F. Buxton, Winston, president ; 
| George W. Montcastle, of Lexington, 
| M. P. Pegram, of Charlotte, and C. 
| N. Evans, of Reidsville, vice-presi- 
dents ; J. M. Miller, Jr., of Charlotte, 
|secretary and treasurer, and J. A. 
Bell, R. G. Vaughan, J. G. Brown 
jand J. H. Suwyer as executive com- 
‘mittee. R. H. Edmonds, of the Bal 
timore Manufacturers’ Record, de 
livered an able address tothe con 
| vention. 

| Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, is 
| dead. 


| dress of Governor Taft was the an- 
| nouncement that on September 1, 
| 1901, the commission would be in- 
creased by the appointment of three 
/native members, Dr. Wardo DeTav- 
|era, Benito Legarda and Jose Luzu- 
\riaga. Before the ist of September 
‘departments will be instituted as 
follows, the heads being members of 
the United States Philippine Com- 
mission: Interior, Worcester ; Com. 
{merce and Polive, Wright; Justice 


hand finance, Ide; Public Instruction, | 


Moses. 

Of the twenty-seven provinces or- 
ganized, Governor Taft said the in- 
| surrection still exists in five. This 
| will be cause for the continuance of 
ithe military government in these 
|sections. Sixteen additional prov- 


|inces are reported without insurrec- | 


tion, but as yet they have not been 
organized. Four provinces are not 
| ready for civil government. 





Average is Lowest Recorded With One Ex- 
ception. 

WASHINGTON, July 3.—The month 
ly report of the statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture will show 
the average condition of cotton June 
25th to have been 81.1 as compared 
with 81.5 on the 25th of the preceed- 
ing month; 75.8 July 1. 1900; 87.8 
at the corresponding date in 1899, a 
ten-year average of 86.3 and a fifteen- 
year average of 87.5. A condition of 
81.1 is, with the exception of the 
July condition reported last year, 
the lowest recorded condition re 
ported at this season. Not only was 
the condition June 25th the lowest 
condition recorded, with the excep- 
tion of last year, for the cotton 
region as a whole at this season, 
but in Georgia and South Carolina 
also it was the lowest during the en- 
tire period of thirty-five years for 
which records are available, while 
in North Carolina it was the lowest, 
with one exception, during the same 
period. 

Excessive rains, followed by a 
heavy growth of grass and weeds, 
have caused much damage in Ala 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina, while in Louisiana 
and Texas the growth has been re. 
tarded by drought. The gravity of 
the situation is greatly increased in 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia and to some extent in other 
States, by a scarcity of labor. 
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MACHINISTS WIN THEIR STRIKE. 





Great Contest for the Nine-Hour Day Waged 
Without Violence or Bloodshed—A Re- 
markable Struggle. 

WASHINGTON, July 4.—‘‘Even if an 
order should be issued at this time 
directing all men now out to go 
back to work on the old basis, the 
nine hour day would have been 
worn.”’ 

This is the statement of President 
James G’Connell, of the International 
Association of Machinists, regarding 
the success of the strike which has 
| been going on since May 20. 
| ‘The movement has been attended 
| with every success and in many re- 
| spects is the most remarkable strug- 
|gle on record. There are now but 
8,000 men out, and agreements are 
being signed every day reducing this 
number. “It has not been a strike. 
It has simply been a cessation of 
work. A strike, to the mind of the 
public, means riot and bloodshed. 
The machinists have had none of 
this. It is true there there have 
been one or two cases of assaults, 
but these are liable to occur at any 
/time, and cannot be chargeable to 
| the machinists. 
| as won, even now.”’ 








FOR A GREAT NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 





Movement Begun Which its Founders Hope 
Will End in its Establishment—Distin- 
guished Board of Trustees. 


WaASHINGMON, July 5.—The George 
Washington Memorial Association 
yesterday issued a general appeal for 
assistance in the erection of a memo- 
rial building to be sacred to, the 
memory of Washington. This so- 
ciety numbers 1,500 persons and it 
has the co-operation of the National 
Academy of Sciences, and the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences. The 
purposes of the movement_is to make 
the memorial building a centre of 
research, and,, learning, ,and it . is 
hoped that it may prove to be the 
foundation of,a National, University 
such as,yWashington had_in mind.. It 
is intended that the building shall 
not only be’permanent home ofthe 
societies, mentioned, ;, but, it shall, be 
the{meeting place and headquarters 
of the educational, scientific, literary 
and patriotic societies, many of 
which meet from .time to .time in 
WashingtonJ ==—”——CC 
The institutionfhas secured the 
services as director of Dr, D. C. 
Gilman, for many years president of 
the Johns Hopkins University, and 
the following constitute its board of 
trustees: Dr. Cras. D. Wolcott, 
president of the board; Dr. Edwin 
A. Alderman, president of Tulane 
University ;",Dr. A.*Graham™ Bell, 
regent Smithsonian Institution; Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, professor 
of philosophy and education, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. C. W. Dabney, 
president of the University of Ten- 
nessee; Dr. D. C. Gilman, president 
Johns Hopkins University ;. Dr. A. 
T. Hadley, president Yale Univer- 
sity; Dr. Wm. R. Harper, president 
University of Chicago; Mrs. Phoebe 
A. Hearst, regent University of Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Archibald Hopkins, 
president George Washington Me- 
morial Association; Dr. C. Merri- 
man, Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. H. 8. Pritchett, president Boston 
Institute of Technology ; Dr. George 
M. Sternberg, Surgeon General U. 8. 











missioner of Labor. Mrs. Arehi¥, 
Hopkins is president of the Memorial 
Association and Mrs. Chas. D. Wol- 
cott is one of its vice-presidents. 
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THE WORK GOES ON. 





Another Federal Appointment to Strengthen 
McLaurin. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., July 4.—Anoth- 

er step toward the organization of a 
white Republican party in South 
Carolina this week was the appoint- 
ment by the President of J. F. Rich- 
urdson to be postmaster at Green- 
ville. The appointment was made 
at the in: tance of Senator McLaurin, 
who has the Federal patronage at 
his disposal. Republican candidates 
were ignored and the office was ten- 
dered Sto Richardson, who is a Dem- 
crat, but who is iriendly to the Mc- 
Laurin movement. 
In recommending these appoint- 
ments Senator McLaurin is building 
a firm foundation for his race for re- 
election to the Senate next year. 
This is the third Democratic ap- 
pointed to Federal office througk 
McLaurin’s influence during the past 
few months, and as soon as other 
offices become vacant Republicans 
who 1emained by the party simply 
for what there was in it will be set 
aside to make room for more valua- 
ble Democratic timber. The Repub- 
lican element is bitterly opposed to 
the loss of all patronage which goes 
to the new converts, anditis said 
that powerful means will be put to 
work to defeat them when they come 
up before the Senate for confirma- 
tion. 
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GREAT OIL COMPANY. 





Competitor of the Standard Oil Appears— 
The Houston Oil Company With a Capital- 
ization of $30,000,000. 

Houston, Texas, July 6.—Charters 
were to-day filed at Austin for the 
Houston Oil Company with a capital- 
ization of $30,000,000 and the Kirby 
Lumber Company, capitalized at $10,- 
000,000. The first named has been 
organized to handle oil produced in 
the Texas field and is primarily in- 
tended as a competitor ‘of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, first in Texas and 
afterward in the domestic export 
trade. Its articles embrace provis- 
ions for owning lands, prospecting 
for and marketing oil, eperating 
pipe lines and steamships. The lum- 


ber company will take over the hold- 
ings of John H. Kirby, embracing 





| 


| vote upon matters pertaining to the 
I regard the battle | expenditure of public funds by cities, 


more than one million acres, com- 
| prising the larger part of the stand- 
|ing timber in East Texas. 

| ~~ + - ‘ 

| Anew law in New York State anu- 
|thorizes women who pay taxes to 


towns and ceunties. 
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thirteenth year. 
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The Home Circle. 








AFTER ALL. 


We take our share of fretting, 
Of grieving and forgetting ; 

Ths paths are often rough and steep, and heedless feet may fall ; 
But yet the days are cheery, 


And night brings 
And somehow this old planet is a g 


Though sharp may 


rest when weary 
ood world, after all. 


be our trouble, 


Ths joys are more than double. 
The brave surpass the cowaras, and the leal are like a wall 
To guard their dearest ever, 


To fail the feeblest 


never ; 


And somehow this old earth remains a bright world, after all. 


There’s always love that’s caring, | 
And shielding and forbearing, 


Dear woman’s love to hold us close 


and keep our hearts in thrall ; 


There’s home to share together 


In calm or stormy 


weather, 


Aud while the hearth-flame burns it is a good world, after all. 


The lisp of children’s voices, 


The chance of happy choices, 


The bugle sounds of hope and faith, through fogs and mists that call ; 
The heaven that stretches o’er us, 
The better days before us, 

They all combine to make this earth a good world, after all. 


—Margaret FE. Sangster, in th 


e July Woman’s Hlome Companion. 





HOW ANDREW CARNEGIE MADE HIS FIRST $1000. 


Choose at random almost any self- l 
made American millionaire, get if | 
you can his real life-story, and in| 
studying it you will find that the| 
hardest part of the work of building | 
a great fortune is the laying of the | 
foundation,—the first $1000. | 

Andrew Carnegie, for instance, 
spent the best eighteen years of his 
life accumulating his first $1000,— 
years of hard, constant work. He 
began saving pennies at the age of 
twelve, but not until he was thirty | 
did he stand forth owing no man 
and owning $1000. 

On the twenty-fifth of November 
last Mr. Carnegie celebrated his sixty- 
first birthday by making himself a 
present of a $1,000,000 plot of ground, | 
two blocks long, on Fifth Avenue. | 
Here he intends to spend another 
$1,000,000 building a ‘‘plain, roomy, 
comfortable home,’’ to be presented 
to his daughter two years hence. 

Since that proud day thirty-one 
years ago when he deposited the 
bs amith dollar,—the  corner- 
éMie of his present $25,000,000 for- 
tune,—in the bank of Pittsburg, 
Mr. Carnegie has become the largest 
manufacturer and exporter of steel 
products, and one of the largest em- 
ployers in this country. The steel 
and coke companies of which he is 
the head, and, as such, the con- 
roller of $60,000,000 capital, include 
seven distinct plants within seven 
miles of Pittsburg, and 40,000 of coal 
ands in the Connellsville ditrict. He 
employs 15,000 men in the steel 
works, and 10,000 more in the coke 
‘works, in mines and in transporta- 
‘tion. His monthly pay-roll excceis 
$1,125,000, or nearly $50,000 for each 
working day. 

‘Orator and essayist, he is, besides, 
*he author of three books of notice- 
able success Vexedif called a phi- 
lanthropist, he has given Pittsburg a 
$1,000,000 library, and has promised 
to spend $1,000,000 more in the city 
in which he made his fortune. For 
libraries in other Pennsylvania 
towns he has given another $1,000, 
000, and to Scotland, his native land, 
half a million. 

When Carnegie Made One Dollar 
a Week.—' Everything comes to him 
who works while he waits,’’ is one 
of Mr. Carnegie’s mottoes. Wait- 
ing, but working meanwhile, he be 
gan laying up his first $1000 while 
making $1.20 a week as ‘‘bobbin-boy’”’ 
ina cotton-mill in Allegheny City. 
His father, mother, younger brother 
and himself—the family—had just 
come from Scotland, and had hardly 
got their two-room house ‘‘to rights”’ 
when “Andy”’ brought in his first 
contribution to the family earnings. 
But the lad of twelve was doing a 
grown man’s work, finding his way 
to the mill and beginning on his 
bobbins while it was still dark out- 
side, every morning except Sunday, 
and working unti! dark every even- 
ing with only forty minutes inter- 
val at noon. 

Seven steps above this, eight steps 


bring the building crashing down 
upon him—he stood this strain and 
this worry very bravely, for one 
reason, namely: that he was con- 
tributing $2.50 a week toward the 
expenses of the Carnegie household. 
Even then he managed to keep out 
afew pennies every week for him- 
self, and, instead of spending them, 
he put them away ina bureau drawer 
that was all his own. 

After months in the cellar he was 
at last promoted to the office, and 
his income increased to three dol- 
lars a week. As he was skilful 
with figures, and could write a legi- 
ble, schoolboy hand, he became his 
employer’s only clerk, making out 
bills and keeping crude accounts. 
Thus he stood firmly on the third 
step, and nickels instead of pennies 
were deposited in the bureau-drawer 
bank. 

The fourth step, at the age of four- 
teen, brought him into a new realm. 
The family had moved to Pittsburg, 
and here he found a ‘“‘job’’ as mes- 
senger boy. A stranger in the city, 
his great anxiety was that he might 
lose his position because he knew so 
little about the names and addresses 
of the men for whom telegrams came 
pouring in. 

Memorizing All Business Addresses 
in Town.—He spent the evenings, 
therefore, wandering up and down 
the streets, and before long he could 
start at the head of any given business 
street and, with his eyes shut, name 
every firm on either side all the way 
down. He was now eurning only a 
per centage on each message deliv- 
ered or called for. When, at the 
end of the week, the amount exceeded 
$3.50 he added the surplus to the 
fund in the drawer; when less, he 
drew on the private bank to make 
up the deficit. 

While he sat on the bench in the 
office, waiting his turn, the other 
boys talked, but ‘‘Andy”’ listened 
to the click of the telegraph isstru- 
ment. At last one of the men taught 
him the mysterious alphabet, and 
very soon he became one of the very 
few persons in the United Stutes 
who could take messages by ear—at 
that time extraordinary. 

The kuture Millionaire Works 
Overtime —This led to his tuking the 
fifth step. He was made an opera 
tor, and his salury became enor- 
mous—$25 a month. With this he 
could and would tuke almost entire 
care of the whole family. But how 
was he to pay the bills and save 
money—even a little—at the same 
time? 

One evening, reading as usual, he 
came across the words ‘extra com- 
pensation for extra work.’’ He began 
thinking. The six newspapers in 
Pittsburg were receiving their tele- 
graphic newsincommon. Six copies 
of each dispatch were made by the 
operator at the next table, who re- 
ceived six dollars a week for the 
work. The next day the ambitious 
young Carnegie told the six-dollar 





in all, he had to climb before he 
finally put that thousandth dollar in | 
the bank. 

The second step was made in his | 
He became a dum- 
my-engine tender in a bobbin fac- 
tory, in Allegheny City. But his 
work there was even harder than in 
the cotton mill; for he was put to 
firing the boiler in the cellar, as well 
as to tending the little engine which 
ran the machinery. 

Carnegie as Engineer.—The full re- 
sponsibility of keeping the water at 
the right temperature, and of run- 


|man that he, ‘‘Andy,’’ would copy 


the dispatches for one dollar a week. 
The offer was accepted, and thus a 
hundred cents a week went into the 
bureau drawer. 

One day a locomotive came bellow- 
ing over new tracks into a new sta- 
tion, bringing the first train over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad into Pitts- 
burg. The Superintendent rushed 
over to the te:egraph office and gave 
Carnegie a message to wire to the 
General Manager at Altoona. 

The young operator who was then 
only sixteen, clicked off the message 





ning that little engine, the danger of 


making one mistake that would | 


ey 


as fast as the Superintendent talked. 
Later, when the Pennsylvania 





strung a wire of its own, that Super- 
intendent chose ‘“‘Andy’’ as ‘‘clerk 
and operator,’’ and subsequently as 
train-dispatcher, at $35 a month. 

What a fortune was this to come 
with his sixth step upward! The 
— with money from other 

ources, was doing nicely with his 
$300 a year; but here was $420,— 
tremendous sum! One Saturday 
night the hoard in the drawer was 
augmented bya whole two dollar 
bill, later by a crisp five-dollar note, 
and finally $10 were deposited in a 
lump. Thus, by dint of ‘‘Andy’s’’ 
persistent work, did the Carnegie 
family rise. 

With the seventh step Andrew 
Carnegie became a shareholder in 
the Adams Express Company, and 
for the first time he earned money 
by other means .han work. He was 
told that a man had died who owned 
ten shares of the Express Company 
stock, and that the shares could be 
had for $60 each. Carnegie, then 
past twenty, jumped at the opportu- 
nity. But how was he get the $600? 

He went home, and the family, in 
joint session, decided that the brave 
son must be given a start. They 
had bought a home in order to save 
rent. Mr. Carnegie’s recollection is 
that the house cost $800; anyway, 
they mortgaged it, and thus, with 
what ‘‘Andy”’ took from his bureau 
drawer, the $600 worth of shares 
were paid for in cash. The Express 
Company was then paying monthly 
dividends of one percent. The day 
on which he received his check for 
the first two months’ dividend 
‘‘Andy’’ understood that he wasa 
capitalist. 

Hlis First $1000 in Sight.—Mr. 
Carnegie remained with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for thirteen years. 
The important incident, the eighth 
step, which led to ‘his first $1000,”’ 
occurred on a train as it rushed to- 
ward Altoona. A tall, gaunt man, 
who looked like a farmer, came and 
sat besides Mr. Carnegie, and handed 
him a model of the first sleeping- 
car. Tho tall, gaunt man was Mr. 
Woodruff. Instantly Carnegie un- 
derstood its value. He took it to 
his employer and friend, the Super- 
intendent of the road, and a contract 
was made with the inventor, who 
thereupon offered Carnegie a share 
in the enterprise. He accepted ; but 
to his dismay he was told that his 
first monthly payment would be 
$217.50. 

Perplexed, yet determined, he 
went to the local banker, who knew 
him well, and boldly asked for the 
loan, declaring that he would re- 
turn the money in small monthly 
payments. The banker agreed, and 
Mr. Carnegie signed his first note. 

The receipts from his sleeping-car 
investment more than covered the 
monthly payments due at the bank, 
and within two years Andrew Car- 
negie, free of debt, had to his credit 
in that bank his first $1000.—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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BUSINESS METHODS. 


It is strange that so many people 
never learn the importance of con- 
ducting their business by methods 
universally conceded to be sound 
and safe. 

No status of business is wise if not 
in accord with law. ‘‘Set thine house 
in order,’’ embraces in its sweep an 
injunction to keep secular affairs in 
such shape as will involve no loss to 
one’s family or to any else or any 
painful litigation after death. Many 
people allow their business to full 
into a shape that can entail no con 
tention while they live, but must do 
so after death. It is a well-known 
fuct that the state of the private 
business of very many is in such 
condition that at death the heirs 
and just beneliciuries of their estates 
that have been accumulated by a life- 
time of toil must lose all or a large 
part of them. A proper recognition 
of the value of doing business of all 
sorts according to the requirements 
of the law would avert such mis- 
fortunes. Even titles to reality are 
felt to be mutters of little concern. 
A very large number of the tracts of 
lund in this country are held by titles 
that will not stand the test of the 
investigation by our courts. All 
these things are admittedly true, 


and yet men go on in the ways of | 


unbusiness-like and illegal methods. 
—Robesonian. 
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fundamental principles of its asso- 


that, if they contemplate pursuits 
beyond the limits of these princi 
and involving dangers which the so- 
ciety chooses to avoid, they must 


go elsewhere for their exercise,— | encourag 


Thomas Jefferson. 
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PAN-AMERICAN SCULPTURE. 


Elaborate and Beautiful Decorations Upon 
the Grounds of the Exposition at Buffalo. 
The sculpture of the Pan. Ameri- 

can Exposition at Buffalo is upon a 

most elaborate scale. There are some 

125 original groups and many other 

pieces of statuary, numbering in all 

about 500. The buildings and grounds 
are so profusely adorned as to consti 
tute in themselves a vast art gallery. 

The sculpture is used chiefly about 

the fountains, in the courts, the en- 

trance to the principal buildings, 
nson the Triumphal Bridge, the Elec- 
tric Tower, Plaza, Propyle:, and 
along the main thoroughfare calied 

The Mall, which rans between sev- 

eral of the principal buildings. 

A harmonious and pv etic sculp 
tural scheme, carrying out many al- 
legorical ideas, was devised by Mr. 
Kar’! Bitter, Director of Scniptare. 

We present herewith a view of the 





FOUNTAIN OF MAN, BY CHARLES GRAFLY 


At the end of the Esplanade, in 
front of the three builuings of the 
United States Government, the 
theme of the sculpture is the pro- 
gress of man, his institutions, and 
his development fram the savage 
state up to theage of enlightenment. 
The various phases of this progress 
are represented by a number of 
groups of sculpture, by sculptors of 
national repute. The central foun- 
tain is the Fountain of Man, ly 
Charles Grafly, of Philadelphia. The 
fountain is composed of a number 
of groups -f figures surmounted by 
‘‘Man the Mysterious,’’ who is por- 
trayed as having two faces, typify- 
ing the two natures of man. He is 
nartly veiled and the whole figures 
gives the idea of mystery and div- 
nity. This figure stands upon a 
pedestal borne by figures typifying 
the ‘‘Five Senses.”’ 
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SO FRIENDLY. 


After they had kissed euch other, 
and each had disposed of a chocolate 
to show that there was no ill feeling 
between them, the blonde said: 

‘So Mabel is married?”’ 

“So I’ve heard,’’ returned the bru- 
nett. 

“Nice girl,’’ ventured the blonde. 

“Oh, yes,’’ returned the brunette. 

“T wouldn’t say a word against 
her for the world.’’ 

“Neither would I. How do you 
suppose she ever got him?’’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know. 
you?”’ 

“No; I would give snything to 
know.”’ 

“So would I. 
her beauty.”’ 

“Oh, no.” 

“Or her cleverness.’’ 

“The idea is absurd.”’ 

“T can’t understand it at all. They 
say she was married by the registrar 
first, and afterwards at the church.”’ 

“T shouldn’t wonder; she natur- 
ally wanted to make awfully sure of 
him.’’ 

“Of course; it is the only way she 
could keep him. But I am glad she 
has caught some one. Mabel is a 
dear girl, and it would be cruel to 
suy anything against her.’’ 

‘Indeed it would; I wouldn't do 
it for the worid!”’ 

“Neither would J.’’"—New York 
Press. 


Do 


It certainly wasn’t 
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SUMMER PERSPIRATION NATURE'S BEAU- 
TIFIER. 


The summer time is the golden 


opportunity for the girl troubled. 
| with pimples and comedones. 


: ; ; : | torrid heat offers an efficacious sub-|i8sue any stamps, and forced the 
Every society has a right to fix the | stitute for the T 


The 


urkish or Russian 


: niece | bath. The healthy streams of perspi- | 
ciation and to say to all individuals| pation with which Dame N 


eradicate these facial 


which adds its tiny share in promo. 





ature | 


ting the health and purity of the 


complexions. 

I am reminded here of a young 
girl who has happily been cured of 
some very disfiguring pimples of the 
chronic type which physicians had 
prescribed for in vain. One intoler- 
ably hot day she tried to catch a nap 
in the attic where the temperature 
equaled the hot room of the Turkish 
baths. 

A member of the family called her 
to come down to cooler quarters. 

“Oh, no, mamma,” she replied, 
“this is part of the cure! Iam told 
that I must perspire !’’ and she reso- 
lutely turned a deaf ear to all expos- 
tulation. When last seen, that girl 
had a complexion without a blemish. 
—Stella Stuart, in July Ledger 
Monthly. aes 


A DEAD POET. 





At the age of sixty-five Theophilus 
Hunter Hill has passed away at his 
home at Raleigh, the town of his na- 
tivity. The writer only a few weeks 
ago had sent him by Mr. Hill a poem 
that may have been his last, and its 
subject and sentiment not only man- 
ifested an abiding trust and un- 
clouded hope as to the better life 
beyond, but the poem reads now in 
the view of his death asif he may 
have had a prevision of a speedy 
close of life and the coming glory 
that awaited him. His last stanzas 
were these: 

‘‘For I know that his mercy endur- 
eth 

Else it never had waited for 
me; 

His life my salvation ensureth, 

And thine, for he waiteth for 
thee. 


| “As of old, ever new the sweet story 


Of Christ—the Redeemer of men ; 
When grace is transfigured to 
glory 
May we sing it together again !”’ 
We trust and feel assured, that his 
immortal spirit is now with the God 
who made it in the realms of the 
sanctified and glorified. We knew 
Mr. Hill since about 1858. In that 
year or the year later we read his 
first volume of verse, and wrote of 
it at some length, perhaps as much 
as two columns in a newspaper. He 
was nota prolific versifier, but he 
produced some poems of true 
melody and grace, and with original 
inptiration of theirown. We think 
Mr. Hill was a genuine poet, not of 
a commandiag or very original 
type, but he sang sweetly, sometimes 
pathetically, and thereis to be found 
in his best work something of gen- 
uine lyrical excellence, and a careful 
art as well as the sincere utter- 
ance of one who was blessed with a 
God-given inspiration and poetical 
refinement. He had the poet’s 
touch and the ‘“‘swallow’s song.’”’ If 
he was not a poet then we fear 
North Carolina is poor indeed, with- 
out one poet to strike the lyre. We 
mean that he has np superior among 
our natives singers with their ‘‘wood.- 
notes wild.’’ Indeed, upon a re- 
casting of judgment we incline to 
the view that Theophilus Hill was 
the best of North Carolina poets. 
We are not essaying to write a criti- 
cism, for that was done by us long 
ago. We add merely that like all 
poets he had moods. Sometimes he 
was even gay, something rollicking 
in hishumor. But the more prevail- 
ing qualify of his verse leant to 
pathos with much of a religious 
tone. There may be found, we dare 
Say, a phase of melancholy in his 
writings. He certuinly produced 
some memorable poems. He had 
smoothness, felicity, natural grace 
and form and was careful in phras- 
ing, knowing the artistic use of 
words.—Dr. T. B. Kingsbury in Wil- 
mington Messenger. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND THE STAMP ACT, 





The July number of the ‘‘North 
Carolina Booklet’’ will be written by 
that noted scholar, Col. Alfred Moore 
Waddell, on the subject ‘The Stamp 
Act Proceedings on the Cape Fear.”’ 
It will be remembered that when Dr. 
Houston, the stamp master, came to 
| Wilmington, the people with drums 
| beating and colors flying took him 
| to the court house and made him re. 
sign, and with a mournful cortege 

burned the efligy of Liberty; and 
| luter seven hundred men with arms 
|in their hands under their chosen 
leaders, Ashe and Waddell, marched 
to Old Brunswick and took the crown 





officers from the Governor's resi- | 


| dence and made them swear not to 


British sloops ot war tv release two 
| merchant vessels they had seized be- 
cause their papers were not Stamped. 
| This hostile demonstration against 
the Royal ships of war was far 


| that time elsewhere in America. 


In- 
|deed, the whole affair was 


. unique 
and picturesque no less than bold 
| and resolute. 
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GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 


We predict a long, unusually hot 
summer, attended by severe Storms 
The crops will no doubt be greatly 
benefitted, but, we beg to aie 
where great care is not taken much 
sickness may be expected. In such 
weather over-eating and drinkin 
must be avoided, and frequent bath. 
ing indulged in. 

Sprinkle lime on the premises and 
round about the house, especially 
in cellars. This will destroy many 
a disease germ as well as many in. 
sects of more or less annoying pro. 
clivities.—Raleigh Post. 


We are sometimes humiliated that 
we have shown so little appreciation 
for kindness done to us. We are 
often amazed that others think so 
little of our attempts to serve them. 
We are often amazed to see how 
much some will allow us, and other 
people, too, do for them without a 
word of thanks. Sometimes this is 
due to a lack of appreciation, some. 
times to thoughtlessness and some. 
times to pure neglect. The thank. 
you habit is a good one to acquire. 

We need to get into the way of al- 
ways thanking those who serve us 
even though the service they ren. 
der is small, and unimportant. It 
may be a greater service in their 
eyes than in ours, they may have 
taken great pains, and they may be 
looking for the apprecative word. 
We are not advocating flattery, and 
we have no patience with gush, 
but we do think those who serve us 
should be thanked. And the more 
humble and lowly the one is who 
serves the more readily should they 
be thanked. Yet our observation 
goes to show that those who care 
less about such things are the very 
ones we are careful to thank, while 
those whose faces would light up with 
a smile of gratification if we should 
bestow a hearty thank-you upon 
them never receive it. It will be 
good for us and for those who are 
about us if we should acquire the 
thank-you habit. Put it into prac- 
tice with the children and servants 
about the home and you will not 
likely neglect it when you go out 
into the world.—Selected. 





DON’T BE A ‘‘PORCHER.”’ 


At every summer hotel there is to 
be seen an army of women and 
girls who have been named ‘‘porch- 
ers.”’ Don’t be a ‘porcher,’’ even 
though you have to spend your holi- 
days ata hotel. The ‘porcher’’— 
well, she sits on the porch. That’s 
all. Perhaps she crochets idly, or 
dawdles over a bit of lace or muslin 
which she misnames her work. 
‘‘Dressed up’’ and ready for inspec- 
tian morn, noon and night, the 
‘“‘porcher’’ sits and rocks in her chair, 
meanwhile gossiping over the really 
live people who come and go be- 
tween her and the rest of the world. 
My dear girls, run about on the 
grass, in the woods, along the coun- 
try roads, afoot, awheel or on horse- 
back ; row on lakes, drift on streams 
and rivers, dip in the salt sea; camp 
in the pine woods; rejoice in the 
natural life of the farm ; journey the 
world round, or stay in the sugar- 
camp cabin with a jolly party of 
friends, and be happy in whatever 
you do, finding change, exercise, 
happy companionship and rest; but 
never ; never be a ‘‘porcher !’’—Ada 
C. Sweet, in the July Womuns’ 
Home Compunion. 
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A COOL ONE. 

We have received a poem from 
southwest Georgia which strikes 
the warm weather favorably. Fol- 
lowing is an extract: 


‘I would not rest, with burning soul, 

Beneath a weeping willow ; 

But let me roll 
From pole to pole, 

With an iceberg for my pillow! 
Oh, when they come to lay me low, 
Be it upon a bed of snow, 

With icicles a-hangin’ low, 
And an iceberg for my pillow !”’ 








‘‘Well, suh,’’ said Brother Dickey, 
| ‘dey may say what dey a-mind ter, 
' but dis hot weather hez sho been a 
| blessin’ in disguise ter me. Hit run 

de rheumatism clean outen my right 
| shoulder into my wooden leg; en hit 
| wuz so hot dat de leg kotched fire, en 

de fire dat consumed de leg took de 
| rheumatism wid it !’’ 





| “My fust wife,’’ said the old col- 
| ored citizen, ‘“‘wuz kilt by lightnin’: 
| but lightnin’ know better dan ter 
come roun’ de one I got now!’’— 
Frank L. Stanton. 

This is the preparation for a good 
old age: duty well done, for its own 
sake, for God’s sake, and for the sake 
of the commonwealth of man. When 
a man works only for himself, he 
gets neither rest here nor reward 
hereafter.—Robert Collyer. 
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Christian Life Column. 


AT EVENTIDE. 








iof my journey is nearing, 
“the twilight that darkens my 
way : , 
Has prought neither doubting nor 


fearing ; 
The hope of my heart to dismay. 


The e 
But 


have wrestled with guilt and with 
sorrow, 5 

Bitter sorrow—the shadow of sin— 

But I dread not the night nor the 
morrow ; 

Nor wish that I never had been. 


{ 


vain visions my folly once cher- 


ished—- ; 
False idols my soul has enshrined ; 


Thank God! They are utterly per- 
jished— . ; 
My spirit no longer 1s blind ! 
‘hon nothing but ruin was left me 
". the madness that followed their 
flight, 
twas grasped by the Hand that be- 
reft me— ; 
The Hand that hasled me to light. 


The life that is only worth living 
The Giver of life has bestowed ; 
is cross 1 now bear with thanks- 
giving, : 
Nor pray that He lighten the load. 
The crown of His thorns—corona- 
tion— 
No mortal is worthy to wear ; 
Yet, sharing His humiliation, 

Kven lin His triumph may share. 
For I know that His mercy endureth, 
Else it never had waited for me ; 

His life my salvation ensureth, 
And thine—for He waiteth for 
thee. 
As of old, ever new the sweet story 
Of Christ—the Redeemer of men; 
When grace is transfigured to glory 
May we sing it together again ! 
Last poem written by the late 
Theo. H. Hill, of Raleigh. 
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DOES GOD BLESS LITTLE THINGS? 


That depends on whether they are 
the little things that His blessings 
can make large and important things. 
Itis not the fact of smallness that 
makes the blessing of the Lord 
doubtful, but the kind of smallness. 
The blessing of the Lord is not upon 
our church as we sincerely wish it 
tobe. Is it because we are that kind 
ofa small thing that the blessing of 
the Lord cannot enlarge? We will 
not be surprised if some one thinks 
we have lost our senses that we 
should raise this question, but it is 
nevertheless a pertinent inquiry. 
We ought to see thousands of souls 
onverted where now we do not see 
ten. We should exert an influence 
in molding the moral sentiment of 
the nation more than a thousand 
times greater than itisnow. God 
stands ready to intrust to our hands 
some of the most mighty weapons of 
the kingdom of heaven ; do we know 
how to wield them as He will have 
them wielded or not used at all? 
onsecratrd money isa power even 
hthis world. Prayer is nota dead 
sue even in this age of advanced 
loubt. Intelligence is not without 
orce for the betterment of mankind 
mhen it consecrated to God. Clean, 
holy living is still at a premium even 
i this age of the denial of the spirit- 
fal and the supernatural. Sound 
fuse 18 never more in place than 
how as a factor in the world’s ele- 
ation. Have we gotten hold of a 
ttle thing and embraced it with 
ch fervor that we cannot see these 
ings of eternal magnitude? Is it 
sible that the cut of a man’s coat 
Pto be put ahead of these and hun- 
els of other great things? If so, 
are certain that we have gotten 
ld of something so small that the 
td will not bless it. He cannot 
less it; there is not enough of it for 
M to bless —Wesleyan Methodist. 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


Sir Walter Scott, while crossing 
le of the lukes in Scotland, noticed 
fut onone of the boatman’s oars 
’ Written the word “Faith,” and 
bthe other, ‘Works.’ He asked 


hat itineant. For answer the old 
~ tid hold on the oar “Faith” 
hd beat vig 


iW Ho; es 
: “ut went rround and round. 
t j } 

a v© let that oar alone and used 
ther, “Works.” The boat still 


Ut round E 
round. Then he rowed with 


Mh Paigye 

| te ath’? and ‘*Works,’' and the 

4 ‘SQt Straight forward.—Ram’s 

eicanaiates as 
DO AND TRUST. 

lan yy : 

Me aren said: ‘*Never mind 
8-bbhon+ 

‘bouts your work is. Never 
d Whether it 

Yer ming whet} 

lnted ws : ; 

Nhe ett it. You may never 
king s “t Your toils. You are 
“Ss IOor ato ; a 

bee Bic vernity. If you can- 


‘days, ¢),.., Uere in the hot work- 


Wing ne, ool evening hours are 
_ de ur, when you may rest 
OW yoy, UES, and then they may 


You, Ss . 
Bt (3 80 Go your. duty and 
bar to the seed you aoe ‘a 
‘hath pleased him.’ ” 





orously upon the water. | 
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Children’s Column. 


TWO STUDENTS. 





A little “id sat on the shore of a 


pon 
While a bullfrog sat in the pool ; 
And each one gazed on the other one 
Like scholars in a school. 


Then at 1 the little boy spoke and 
said : 
‘‘Why, Frog, do you gaze at me? 


Pray swim or jump, that I may learn 
Some Natural History !”’ 


The frog he croeked out this reply : 
; ‘‘That’s what I’m here for, too. 
I’m studying Boys, and their curious 
ways, 
For I’ve nothing eise to do!”’ 
Then the boy he turned and went 
away, 
And the frog he sank below ; 
While circling ripples on the pool 
Were all that was left of the show. 


—Benjamin Webster, in St. Nicholas. 


WHILE YOU ARE GROWING. 


Growing girls and boys do not al 
ways realize that it is while they are 
growing that they are forming their 
figures for after life. Drooping the 
shoulders a little more every day, 
drooping the head as one walks, 
standing unevenly, so that one hip 
sinks more than the other—all these 
defects easily corrected now will be 
five times as hard in five years, and 
twenty five times as hard in ten 
years. A graceful, easy carriage, 
and an erect, straight figure area 
pleasure to beholder and possessor, 
and are worth striving for. 

An easy way to practice walking 
well is to start right. Just before 
you leave the house, walk to the 
wall and see that your toes, chest, 
and nose touch it at once; then, in 
that attitude, walk away. Keep 
your head up and your chest out, 
and your shoulders and back will 
take care of themselves. 

A school-teacher used to instract 
her pupils to walk always as if try- 
ing to look over the top of an im- 
aginary carriage just in front of 
them. It was good advice, for it 
kept the head raised. Don’t think 
these things are of no value. They 
add to your health and your attrac- 
tiveness, two things to which every- 
body should pay heed.—Sunday Read- 
ing. 


—~ oe 


SWEARING. 


Swearing is mean. A boy of high 
moral standing would almost as soon 
steal a sheep as swear. 

Swearing is vulgar—altogether too 
low for a decent boy. 

Swearing is cowardly—implying a 
fear of not being believed or obeyed. 

Swearing is ungentlemanly. A 
gentleman,according to Webster,is a 
genteel man—wellbred, refined. 
Such a one will no more swear than 
go into the street to throw mud with 
a chimney sweep. 

Swearing is venomous—showing a 
boy’s heart to be a nest of vipers, 
and every time he swears one of 
them sticks out his head. 

Swearing is wicked—violating the 
Divine law and provoking the dis. 
pleasure of Him who will not hold 
him guiltless who takes His nume in 
vain.—Reformatory Record. 


— oe 


SELF-HELP. 


Fight your own battles, ask no 
favors of any one, and you will suc- 
ceed a thousand times better than 
those who are always beseeching 
some one’s patronage. No one can 
ever help you as you can help your- 
self, because no one will be so 
heartily interested in your affairs. 
The first step will not be such a long 
one, perhaps ; but, carving your way 
up the mountain, you may make one 
lead to another. Men who have for- 
tunes are not those who had $5,000 
given them to start with, but started 
fair with a well earned dollar or two. 
| Men who have, by their own exer- 
|tions, acquired fame, have not been 
| thrust into popularity by puffs beg- 
' ged or paid for, or given in friendly | 
spirit. They have outstretched their | 
hands and touched the public heart. | 
|Men who win in love do their own | 
| wooing, und we never knew « man | 
to fail signally as one who had in- | 


duced his affectionate grand mamma | 


'to speak tor him. Whether you} 


work for fame, for money, or for | 





Miscellaneous. 


PRESENT DAY FOOLISMS. 





Commenting upon the ‘Christan 
Science”’ fad, the Southern Medical 
Journal, of La Grange, N. C., which 
is, by the way, a very valuable and 
carefully edited monthly, speaks as 
follows: 

The professor might have added 
the other fads, magnetic healing, 
faith curing, etc., all of which are 
Similar, but with different, names, 
to his list of fool-developing agencies 
of the present age. There is always 
a lot of persons, more especially 
women and men who are light in the 
upper story, and of a hystero-hypo- 
chrondrical predisposition who readi- 
ly take up these foolisms, hoping to 
get reputation for culture and learn- 
ing, if not for divine revelation. 
They desire to be regarded by their 
fellow-beings, by working upon their 
credulity, as especially endowed, as 
favored sons of God, and in doing 
this they are practicing the barest- 
faced deception. The decisions of 
the courts all over the country, and 
| the regal mandates of European 
| powers, are sufficient to convince any 
one of their fraudulent purposes and 
designs. Weltmer, the founder and 
originator of magnetic healing has 
been convicted of using the mails for 
fraudulent purposes. Several Dowie- 
ites have been convicted of the same 
crime, as also have several Eddyites 
been convicted of manslaughter in 
refusing the proper medical atten- 
tion to some irresponsible person 
under their care. Everywhere these 
so-called ‘‘healers’’ are being con- 
victed of and fined for the illegal 
practice of medicine. Their so-called 
colleges are refused articles of incor- 
poration. The reception and con. 
sideration of these theories received 
from men and bodies of men who are 
learned and thoughtful, is the same 
that is accorded other fraudulent 
schenes and claims made to obtain 
compensation, whether it be money 
or fame. The bases upon which these 
pretenders work are simply the 
vague and abstract theorizings of 
equally vague and abstract minds. 
Physicians and others who are ac- 
quainted with the physiologic and 
pathologic changes of the body in 
health and disease, know ‘too well 
the principles governing these to 
lend their countenance for a moment 
to the consideration of the theories 
claimed by these cults and so-called 
sciences. They know also that the 
natural course of all acute diseases 
is towards recovery ; that the natural 
tendency of all persons of hysterical 
temperament is to exaggergate all 
symptoms and _ feelings—creating 
mountains out of mole-hills—and 
that they often detail the symptoms 
of only an imaginary trouble, and it 
is this latter class that gives Chris- 
tian Science, magnetic healing and 
faith curing the small amount of 
consideration they receive. When 
relieved of their imaginury trouble, 
these people, whose minds are weak 
and easily influenced, become relig- 
ious or fad fanatics, usually accapt- 
ing that one that gave them the 
imaginary relief from their imagin- 
ary troubles. These fuds are, of 
course, not considered by the more 
intelligent class of people, but there 
is a class that is more or less igno- 
rant and emotional, being easily in- 
fluenced by any intangible matter 
that is brought to bear upon their 
minds, and it is this class that needs 
instruction regarding these matters. 
The ‘‘healers’’ themselves are usually 
fairly educated, which is to their ad- 
vantuge, as if requires some educa- 
tion for a mun to be uw first-class 
scoundrel and retain respectability. 


MACARONI. 








Do all the sisters know how handy, 
eusily prepared and also how eco- 
nomicul macaroni is? Instead 9g! 
making noodles, dumplings, etc , for 
the soup when ina hurry, break up 
au few sticks of macaroni, cook in 
boiling water and add to the stock. 
This will make a delicious thickening. 
It is also good in beans or potatoes 


The Progressive Farmer, July 9, 1901. 


THE MUSLIN GOWN FOR SUMMER. 


The foundation skirt of a muslin 
gown is of importance, and it is as 
well to make it first, even if itis 
nothing but a petticoat. Whether 
of muslin or silk, it must be made 
and finished with its ruffles just ex- 
actly like a dress skirt. It 1s indeed 
the underskirt of the gown, for upon 
it depends the appearance of the 
muslin gown itself. This petticoat 
should have a slight sweep and the 
required flare about the feet at the 
front and sides. If you have an old 
or half-worn taffeta skirt, it will 
prove of value in this particular. In 
making a thin gown of, we will say, 
Swiss muslin, make the taffeta skirt 
with a deep silk accordion-plated 
flounce. Cover this with a circular 
flounce of muslin covered with inch- 
wide bias folds running round, and 
overlapping each other just enough 
to hide the edge and the stitching. 
Then the skirt proper falls over this 
flounce like a tunic, and hasa pointed 
or scalloped edge finished with lace. 
The waist should have a lace guimpe, 
and may be finished simply with a 
fichu if it is becoming. Or it may 
be finished with a lace or silk bolero. 
Silk boleros to match the skirt lin- 
ing area pretty feature of the sum- 
mer season. 

Another pretty muslin gown is 
fitted to the hips by a succession of 
perpendicular tucks extending to the 
knee, where the tucks are released 
to furnish a flounce that is in turn 
tucked in inch-wide tucks running 
round in parallel lines. This, how- 
ever, is not simple of construction, 
and is not to be recommended, unless 
the skilled artist has it in hand.— 
Mathilde Verlet, in July Ledger 
Monthly. 


Icount it the best and whitest of 
all days when a man accepts heartily, 
wholly, and in loving choice the 
higher law of life,—the day when he 
welcomes the sacred yoke of duty, 
and gives the throne of his heart to 
the true King.—Charles G. Ames. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 
tors. Book ‘Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 free 
W. Chester, Pa. 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


* President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. ©. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


President—John 8S. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C. 
Vice-President—J. B. 
N. C. 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 
EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 


Phillips, Battleboro 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. T. 
Chatham Co., N. C, 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8S. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C, 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N. C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 


Paschal, Pittsboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
J. W. Denmurk, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C, 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. 
Jobn Graham, Warrenton, 8. ©, 
re? PF ~N.4 
Snomas J. O)dbaim, Tecr, N.C. 


Pees Pihexilte 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS, 


Commiussioner—S, L. Putterson. 
Seeretary—T. K. Bruner, 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian 
State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of alt officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 





N. C. Crou Peet Commission. 
8S. 1., Patterson, Cbim’u, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 





| 


anything else, work with your hands, | and makes a very appetizing dish | 


| heart and brain. Suy ‘I will,’’ and | 
/some day you will conquer.—Ex. | 
| The Troy Times tells of alittle girl | 
| who had been naughty. When bed- | 


| prayers, be sure to ask God to help | 
| you not to be a naughty girl.’’ Mabel | 
| promised that she would add this 
petition to her prayers ; 80, when she 
| pad finished her usual form,she spoke 
'as follow: ‘And now, O God, please 
|keep Mabel from being a naughty 
little girl.’’ There was a pause, then 
she continued: ‘‘Nevertheless, thy 
will, not mine, be done !”’ 











when simply cooked in a little cream 
and butter and seasoned to taste. It 
is so cheap, too. Three large boxes 
can be purchased for 25 cents. Will 


be visible or not.| time came her mother said to her: | give my recipe for cooking macaroni 
her your name is as- | ‘‘Now, Mabel, when you say your | and cheese. 


one-quarter pound macaroni, cook in 
boiling water 20 minutes, salt and 
drain. Place a layer in buttered 
dish covered with grated cheese, a 
few lumps of butter and a little pep- 
per, alternate in this way ; bake half 
hour.—Mrs. 8. D. Congleton, Tolona, 
Tllinois.: 


Break in small pieces | 


| son, West Raleigh, N.C. 





W.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Direetor—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist 
Horticulturist—-W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 

N.C. 











PROF. WM. C. WEBSTER, 


| 17 E. VAN BUREN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. « 





Prof. Wm. C. Webster, Principal of 
Webster’s Music School, 600 Steinway 
Hall, 17 East Van Buren street, Chicago, 
Ill., in a recent letter, says: 

“Thaveused your medicine and cannot 
say too much forit. [I willrecommend 
it to anybody. I keep it in my school 
in case of need.’’ 

A New Man. 

N. C. May, Oak Ridge Station, Pa., 
writes: 

“Mr. L. P. Bailey, whose health 
was impaired and who always felt 
tired and haggard, by my per- 
suasion. began to use Peruna 
about a moath ago, and now he 
looks like a different man. He 
says he feels 100 per cent. bet- 
ter.” & N. C. May. 

Those desiring a free book on the cause 
of nerve weakness, anemia and other 
devitalizing diseases should address 
The Peruna Medicine Co., Columbus, 
Dhio, 

















SUBSTITUTE FOR A VACATION. 





MR. CHAS. NEWMAN, 
174. LOOMIS STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





BeViz 


ky =) TA Mr. Charlies 
ime Newman, 174 
HY, 53 Loomis street, 


«J Chicago, Ill., writes the fol- 
lowing in regard to Peruna. 
Mr.Newmansays: 

“TI took one bottle of your wonderful 
medicine and have so improved that I 
feellikeanewperson. Iamvery thank- 
ful that I got hold of your wonderfu: 
remedy. I cannot say too much in your 
behalf. I had doctored for two years 
until I felt there was no relief. 


“My wife has takenone bottle of your 
grand medicine and it has helped her so 
much. I findit hasimproved her health 
so much that I will recommend it to 
anyone cheerfully.” 

Yours gratefully, 
Charles Newman. 


Nervous Depression. 

The month of July is peculiarly the 
month of nervous diseases, especially 
nervous prostration and other depressed 
states of the neryous system. People 
who are at all inclined to be nervous or 
suffer from weak nerves find this month 
especially trying. Sultry heat and 
electrical disturbances of the atmose- 
phere is probably the cause of this. 

Invalids need to be particularly care- 
ful during the month of July to fortify 
the neryoussystem by the use of Peruna, 
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CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 

My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made, Atty’s fee not due un’ tent 
is 4 S$ ‘ON GIVEN—: q 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” @ 
etc., sent free. Patents h E. G. Sigg 
receive special notice, without charge, in 


INVENTIVE AGE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, 
Str 


Late of C. A. buen Oe. 
EC SIPRERS sister 
ao Us jy WASHINGTON, D. c. 
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Really Now § 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- é 
3 nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
é of any man’s money? 


FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
=e @ e 22 22 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


Cee .@ 828 28 .82BO82 8209 


NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send bothforoneyear. :: : 
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back, Warranted nos WMaoissa\e prices 
from producer to conmmma, Suni, ye (8) sani vmnp dar 
our large Lilustratee Gatslegus ef Tisenom. Sedil|og rc 


Vt. H. Dillingham & 8, Geanariiia &y 





Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 


| 


What Would Jesus Do?”’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally successful”? 
book have been sold, 


a(n 

In order that no one shall fail to 
read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally 
liberal offers. 
"To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


AAP arc TEN CENTS EXTRA; 





WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


j=9"To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


Adress: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C, 
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Professor of Animai Husbandry—J. M. John 


N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N.C. 
Secretary—Frank E. Emery, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 


A Good Wagon 
begins Unless 


with good wheels. 


Jobnson, 












the wheels are good the w 2 
a failure. IF LOU BUY TH 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEEL 
9 any wagon— your 
will always have gvod wheels. Can’s 
out or rot. No loose tires. ¢ 
h width tire. Catal 
TRIO WHEEL 
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2S  NAMEOF PAPER AND PLACE | 8 
45 | OF PUBLICATION, | fe 
es g wg | (“sw” semi-weekly, ‘“‘w’” weekly, | P 
Bey | “sm” semi-monthly, | Bol 
PES “m” monthly. | 6 
$2.00 Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” | 1.76 
2.00 Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘“*w” : 
2.00 | Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News | iw 
2.00 Atlanta Constitution, ‘w’’........... 1.90 
1.50 Home and Farm, “sm”’.............+ 1.40 
1.50 Farm and Fireside, “sm”... 1.4) 
2.00 Woman's Home Companion, m.. 1.55 
2.00 FArmMers VOICE, W...ccrrerrcccccssrseserese 1.76 | 
2.00 Gentiewoman (Fashions) m 1.65 
2.00 Hoard’s Dairyman, W..........00 1.85 | 
5.00 Atlantic Monthly, m..... 4.70 
2.00 MecClure’s (Literary) n 1.9 } 
2.00 Ledger (Literary) m... 1. | 
4.00 Scribners (Literary) 3.75 | 
2.75 Youth’s Companion, w.. 2. | 
4.00 PRE CMRI IR road sche <ohéaoccdcacdaonssne 3.90 
8.00 Breeders’ Gazette, W....cccccccscersoeses 2.50 | 
3.50 Review of Reviews, m 3.30 | 
9.00 The Century, m........... 1.50 | 
4.00 The World’s Work, m 3.30 
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( F you wish more than one 
¢ paper write for special rates. 
© For instance, we send twice-a- 
é weeek Courier Journal, the 
’ 
f 


weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. :: 33 3 a2 
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4@- ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. | 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
A. I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers..............:0:06 1.00 
Practica] AGricultUre..............000+sscccssessssee ees 80 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 
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Living Issues. 


BUSINESS METHODS IN FARMING. 








Practical Experiences of 8. W. Allerton—Big 
Profits of Twentieth Century Farmers. 
* We have it upon the authority of 
Farmers’ Voice, of Chicago, that 
Mr. Samuel W. Allerton is one of 
the most extensive farmers in the 
world. ‘With farms distributed 
through three States and aggregat 
ing abott 80,000 acres all told, with 
each farm paying him as handsome 
an income as could be made, per- 
haps, in any commercial or indus- 
trial line.of business with equal in- 
vestment and attention, Mr. Aller- 
ton, when he speaks upon the prac- 
tical side of agriculture, certainly 
commands.a hearing; and, having 
put his awn theories to the test of 
years of practice, what he has to say 
of methods takes on the character of 
valuable instruction and advice. In 
a recent issue of the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post, Mr. Allerton 
has told briefly and entertainingly 
his way of conducting his great 
farms from his office in Chicago, and 
incidentally has touched upon such 
vital questions of division as to crops, 
crop rotation, the farm hand prob- 
lem, live stock on the farm, the farm 
telephone and the rural school in a 
manner so suggestive as to be worthy 
a reading by every farmer in the 
land.’’ sor the benefit of those of 
; Our readers who have not had oppor 
tunity to read Mr. Allerton’s article 
in the Post, we reprint herewith a 
goodly part of it: 


* * * 

Does my farming pay? Yes, and 
well, too. For the sake of definite- 
ness I can say that in One year, from 
a farm of 3,600 acres, I have made a 
net profit of $37,000. This tract of 
land cost me but $70,000. It was 
bought at a time when faith in farm 
values was low, and when the young 
men of that region, at least, were in 
a hurry to get away from the farms 
into the big cities, where they would 
have a fair chance to make their 


Whether there isa good, big future 
in farming—enough to satisfy any 
young man with a healthy ambition 
to get to the front and have a for- 
tune—is well answered by the fact 
that quite recently three farmers in 
Central Illinois left, at their deaths, 
fortunes of more than $3,000,000 
each. This wealth was made in 
farming. 

In the same general regionI can 
find scores of farmers who are worth 
from $100,000 to $500,000. These are 
the straws which go to show that 
farming can be made to pay on a big 
as well asasmall scale, and that it 
offers a satisfactory fleld of opera- 
tion for the millionaire as well as 
the thrifty immigrant. 


* * « 

How can a large system of farms, 
scattered over three States, be man- 
aged from an office in a big city? By 
system. Lack of system is the curse 
of the average farmer. Hw may, 
and generally does, practice all man- 
ner of petty and exacting economies, 
but he will never do things on a large 
scale until he systematizes his entire 
scheme of operation. This means 
that he puts his economies and his 
activities on an automatic basis. 
Once established, they go on with 
their work in a mechanical way, 
leaving the man at the head free to 
do the thinking for the enterprise in 
a big way—if he is capable of it. 

One of the most important things 
in running a string of farms is the 
long-distance telephone. It would 
be almost impossible to do farming 
onthe syndicate plan without this 
means of quick communication. Sup. 
pose there is a sudden bulge in the 
market for corn, wheat, hogs, sheep 
‘or cattle. By the telephone I can 
instantly discuss shipments with the 
foreman of every one of the farms. 
This ability to move produce into 
the market on"quick notice and thus 
get the benefit of a‘high figure means 
thousands of dollars in additional 
profits each year to the man who 

“has a large number of farms under 


his control. 


* * 


Chicago is the center of the grain 


Auditorium tower, is closer to the 
source of the weather supply than 
the man out on the farm. The lat- 
ter knows only whether it is locally 
foul or fair for the moment; but 
here there is a chance to chat with 
Old Probabilities and thus to secure 
a better guess as to future conditions 
of drought or rain, wind or calm. 
The difference cf a day in putting in 
a crop some times determines the 
success or failure of the yield. So 


as to the time for harvesting. 
* * * 


Then this centralization of control 
in an office in a big market city gives 
a distinct advantage in securing 
quick shipping facilities. When it 
becomes necessary to get a large 
amount of produce into the market 
on short notice, in order to secure 
the benefit of temporary high prices, 
things can be accomslished by the 
large shipper that could not be done 
by the small farmer. He can go, 
without the loss of amoment’s time, 
to the general freight agent or other 
railroad official, and negotiate direct- 
ly and personally for special facili- 
ties out of reuch of the man on the 
farm. All these things count when 
the balance is struck. 

Again, the system I have outlined 
makes possible large economies in 
buying. It stands to reason that the 
man who buys binding twine for the 
harvesting machines on fifty farms 
can secure a lower figure than one 
purchasing forasingle farm, This 
applies to every kind of supply used 


in operations. 
* * 


One of the biggest problems of 
farm management is, of course, the 
distribution of crops. Whenever 
this question comes up among farm- 
ers there is always a great deal of 
wise talk about ‘crop rotation.”’ 
Sift this down to the bottom and it 
will be found, in most cases, that 
farmers understand this term to 
mean sowing a field of oats for one 
year and wheat the next—alternat- 
ing these crops indfinitely year after 
yeur. Here is where the chief mis. 
take is made. They do not make 
provision for giving their ground a 
chance for rest and enrichment. 
They do not plan to returning to the 
soil. Every field used for wheat, 
corn and oats should have a season’s 
rest once every three or four years. 
Give each field a chance to serve as 
pasture land as frequently as this, 
and it will pay big returns in rich 
and heavy yields. Managed on this 
plan, by a man who has any knack 
as a corn raiser, any average Illinois 
or Nebraska field should yield from 
seventy-five to 100 bushels of corn 
to the acre. 

About thirty ago I began farming 
on a tract of 100 acres on the banks 
of Seneca Lake, in New York. In 
three years I saved $3,2C0 from the 
farm and had a good living besides. 
It was there that I demonstrated 
the principle of the rotation plan 
which I have since followed on a 
larger scale. From that time until 
the present I have been constantly 
buying farms and operating them, 
and have yet to make the first un 
profitable investment. This is why 
I have little patience with the man 
who, under average conditions, de- 
clares there is ‘‘nothing in farming.”’ 
Men who talk in this strain are th: >: 
who are satisfied to get a yield of 
thirty-five bushels of corn or oats to 
the acre, when they should know 
that their management is at fault if 
they fail to produce an average of 
less than seventy bushels of either 
to the acre. 


* 


+ * * 
Here is my allotment for a farm of 
160 acres: Ten acres for buildings, 
garden patch and a field of mangel 
wurzel beets ; sixty acres for pasture ; 
sixty acres for corn ; thirty acres for 
oats. In the second year these crops 
should be shifted, pasture and grass 
lands being turned over for cereals. 
The beets should be fed to sheep and 
hogs, and as much will be realized 
from the sale of wool, lambs and 
hogs, under this system, as would 


this leaves him $1,500 clear. I be- 
lieve this to be a very conservative 
estimate of what any good farm may 
be made to pay, for I have generally 
exceeded this figure in the net re- 
sults of my farming. 

On the 3,600 acre farm, to which I 
have alluded, the allotment followed 
is this: 1,800 acres in corn, 900 acres 
in rye or oats, and the remainder in 
pasture. We keep 350 cattle, and 
sell from $8,000 to $10,000 worth of 
hogs. 

Each farm has its foreman, whose 
duty consists in seeing that the cen- 
tral office is always intelligently in- 
formed of all local conditions and 
affairs and that orders are promptly 
and efficiently carried out. All the 
expenses are paid by draft through 
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make good, intelligent citizens of 
the children who live in that region. 
There isn’t a more important build- 
ing on any farm than the little red 
school house! Better get along with 
one less barn or corn-crib than leave 
this bit of architecture out of the 
landscape. The district school is 
the salvation of this country. It 
gives the children of the common 
people a chance for a good education, 
and that country which takes care 
of this class will keep at the front 
among the nations. 


~_— + + 


TO SUCCEED DR. KERFOOT. 


— 


M. M. Welch Elected Acting Corresponding | 
Secretary. | 


Attanta, Ga., July 3.—M. M. 
Welch was elected acting correspond- 





the local bank. This transfers the 
detail book-keeping to the central | 


expense and that this voucher is for- 
warded in the regular routine of 


business. 
* 


There is no difficulty in getting 


* * 


to mike something for themselves 
and to live in comfort. The fore- 
man of my largest farm is worth 
$16,000, and lives in a degree of com- 


almost that amount every year can't 
provide from their incomes. 

First of all, the houses are kept in 
good repair and especial attention is 
paid to the kitchens. Everything 
within human reason that can be 
done to make the houses convenient 
for the wives of the farmers is done. 
Then each family is furnished with 
a certain number of cows. If these 
yield more butter than is required 
for the household the farmer is free 
to sell the surplus. The wives and 
children of the men who run these 
farms are given all the poultry they 
raise. These privileges are appre- 
ciated, and go to make the foreman, 
the hands and the tenants, together 
with their families, contented with 
their lot and eager to keep their 
places. 

Orchards are planted on these 
farms, together wit small. fruits, 
and there is every encouragement to 
have large gardens and to keep them 
in good condition. Men who are 
well fed, having a tempting variety 
of the delicacies of the season, will 
thrive and work well where a plain 
and monotonous bill of fare would 
produce grumbling, discontent and a 
constant change of help. 

There is nota farmin the whole 
system that hasn’t in its equipment 
an extension-top buggy, and some 
have more than one, according to 
the number of young men employed. 
The horses which are driven behind 
these carriages are equal to the ones 
owned by the sons of neighboring 
farmers who work their places in- 
stead of being in the employ of a 
“Chicago capitalist.”’ Here is un- 
other instance in which small ex- 
pense and a little io coughtfulness 
work large resuits in loyalty and 
contentme::f. 

* * * 

Quite as important to the welfare 
#t the employees and the tenants of 
the farms as orchards, gardens, 
dairies, poultry and top-buggies, are 
good district schools. If there is not 
a “little red school house’’ on ,or 
very near a farm that comes intomy 
possession, I see to it that the au- 
thorities are offered a gift of ample 
ground on which to build one. On 
one occasion, after repeatedly press- 
ing an offer of this kind, my fore- 
man was asked: 

‘Why is that capitalist ‘boss of 
yours so anxious to build a brick 
school house? It will simply in- 
crease his own taxes, und he will get 
no benefit from the improvement, 
having no children here to attend 
school.”’ 

As the foreman was a bright Irish- 
man he huda ready answer: ‘‘Be- 





otherwise be secured from the en 
tire product of the farm. 

The showing made by an intelli 
gent fellowing ef this plan shonld be 





and live stock trade of this country, 
and the advantage of being situated 
right here where the world’s prices 
are made is great. Of course we 
have a man who is at the stockyurds 
all the time, keeping a close eye on 


the prices, and buying or selling as | 
This allows for feeding 1,500 bush- 
Another end served by this quick | els of corn out of acrop of 4,500 bush- 
communication from one central els ; the corn being figured at thirty 
metropolitan office is that of having cents a bushel, and the yield at 
a means of meeting crop exigencies seventy-five bushels an acre. The| 

, due to sudden and radical changes number of lambs in this estimate is 
of weather. The man in Chicago, | 100, and hogs fifty. Placing the | 
only a block or two distant from the farmer's outlay for expenses at $700, | 


’ our needs and “advantages dictate. 


fully as good as this: 


| From sale of wool............$ 
From lale of lambs............ 500 
| From sale of hogs............. 500 
| From gale of oorn............. 900 
| Brom sale of oaty.........,... 200 
| 
$2,200 





cause he thinks more of your chil- 
{dren and their chances in life than 
| yoa do yourselves !”’ ‘ 

| The school house was put up on 
the strength of that argument, and 


100 |is now well filled and helping to | 


i 
| 
| 


| 
We the undersigned, have known F, J. Ghee 
| gey forthe kst 15 years, and believe him per- 


How’s This? 

We offer One Mundred Dollars Reward for 

any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 


tions made by their firm. 

West & Trvax, Wholesale D ists, Toledo, O; 

Watpina, Kinwan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

HaW’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acti 
directly upon the blood and mucous euriaceoest 
the system. Price, Y5c. per bottle. Sold by all 

Testimonials fre 


ite. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


office and relieves the head farmer | Dr. F. H. Kerfoot. Mr. Welch isa 
of clerical burjens. His only care | prominent Atlanta business man and 
in this particular is to see that he |g member of the Aldermanic board 


has proper voucher for every item of of the:city. He is a deacon in the 


good foremen and good hands go long | 
as they are given the right chance | 


fort that some city men who make | 


F. J. CHENEY &CO., Props., Teledo, O. | 


fectly honorable in all business transaetions | 
and financially able to carry out amy obliga- | 


ing secretary of the Baptist Home 
Mission Board to succeed the late 


| Second Baptist Church. 


+ + > 


JOHN W. SHERWOOD DEAD. 


| 
| 
| 





| Secretary and Assistant Treasurer of the 
Seaboard Air Line. 


NorFouk, Va., July 3.—John M. 
| Sherwood, Secretary and Assistant 
| Treasurer of the Seaboard Air Line, 
| died at his home in Portsmouth to- 
|day, aged 42 years. He was taken 
ill ata meeting of the Seaboard di- | 
rectors in New York on June 26th | 
and although brought home, never 
rallied. 


"PEACE INSTITUTE 
| 


ano Conservatory of Music, 
| 








RALEIGH, WN. C. 

Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
to suit you. Send for catalogue. 

JAS. DINWIDDIE. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 








Agriculture, Engineering, Mechanic 


Arts, and Cotton Manufacturing; a com- 
bination of theory and practice, of study 
and manual training. Tuition $20 a year, 
Total exp 


enses, including clothing and 
f board, $125. Thirty teachers, 32 students. 
Next session begins September 4th. 

For catalogue address GEO. T. WIN- 
STON, President. 


N. C. COLLEGE 


, Apriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








PIELES BUSWESS 
OLLEGE, _ raion 


One of the Highest 
Grade Business Colleges 
Tn the Country 


—o— 


co “wo 


Raleigh, N. C- 


Not the claptrap school 
making rash promises and fuil- 
ing to fulfill them. All courses 
thorough and practical. 

No course costs more than 
$35.00. : a8 $3 ss as 2 
fe" Write for information. 


JUDSON PEELE, Prest., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Mili t : LITERARY, 
ary; aa-FALL 


Twelve Counties and two States represented 


DEBNAM-KINSEY SCHOOL, 


“SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1901. 
ast Session. upils surrounded t 
ences. Expenses for entire year $10. Noincidentals. Write for beauti ed by th 


LA GRANGE 
N.C. ° 


SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL scH09 
+ SCHOOL, 


Fifty-Three Boarding P 


u 
€ best Pile, 


ful Register, influ- 


J. E. DEBNAM,' Saperintenden, 





“CHATTANOOGA,” « 


incidents and hair-breadth escapes told in a very 


number only, which we are sending free of charge to every One who sends 50 cent 
subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL wap 


Containing 229 
of United States Army. 3 
st send at once before they are all taken 
he Evansville Journal says, “Con 


WA 
es, b F, ° TO ~ 
ed you cond ae C 7 ELL, R, 


entertaining manner.” 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK 


GROW 
102 E. Eighth s¢., = 


Chattanooga,*tey, 





LITERARY Annual expen 
CLASSICAL $160. Faculty 
SCIENTIFIC School of abou 
commercial all free-tuition 
INOUBTRIAL 

PEDAGOGICAL those desiring 
MUSICAL Catalogue and 


Session opens Sep ember 19th. Correspond 


THE N.C. STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE ~ 


ses $100 to $140; for non-resid 
of 30 members. Practice 
t 250 a. To securé board 
applications should be mad 


ents of the g 
and Obsery 
in the dom} 
€ before July 
ence in j 
tenograp 








9175 FARMERS’ SAW MILL. 


We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of SAW MILLS AND 
MACHINERY. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, *!"57A%ohtt™ 


CARY HIGH SCHOOL 


248 STUDENTS FROM 18 COUNTIES. 
Situated at the Junction of the S. A. L. and 
Southern Railroads, 8 miles west of Raleigh. 
Offers thorough instruction in all branches 
usually taught ina high schoo), together with 
Music, Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 
4@-Fall Term opens August 6th. 
ae W rite for new Catalogue. 

A. F. SAMS, Principal, 

CARY, N.C. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia 
Tennessee and other States t 
solicit subscriptions, privately 
or at public meetings, in seasor 
and out of season. 

tes" Work for Premiums or for 
Cash Commission. Agent must 
himself be a subscriber. If in- 
terested, write for terms. Ad. 
dress : 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Ra LeEiGH, N. C. 


WHE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carolina 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C 
DAILY AND SEMI-WEEELY. 


PUAN 7 ia Sisiy ein eae $8.00 a Year 
Semi-Weokly.......... 2.00 a 
The Semi-Weekly State, issued 





FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 








Tuesday-and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from all 


over South Carolina. 
If you; want to keep up with 


the timos, subscribe for 


(HE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. 
Address 


THE STATE COMPANY, 
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1 Trip of 
FIFTY 





ation 
July lth, 
competent teachers and s eed from 
President CHARLES D. McIVER, Greensboro, C 
= mins ¥ ——— 
GEDERICK’S WAY PRESSES 
eeso Bs Ke DEDERICK'S SORES J 
Albany, N. ¥. a 
A icats leche | gy 
up the New Capital City Route with 
a popular excursion for Columbia 
Sanford, Southern Pines. Abe 
Hamlet, Cheraw, Caradon, go 
Columbia is a beautiful city. cit. 
ted on the Congaree River; ‘eta 
great attractions will make 
ideal place to spend the day. Train 
leaves Columbia at 4 p. m. July 17 
FARE:—The Low, Round ’ = 
CENTS. 
Ieyror circulars or other infor. 
JO. H. WEATHERS, 
RALEIGH, N. (. 
Rail 
ailway. 
The Standard Railway 
The Direct Line to all Points. 
TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
ules. 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 


tories 
other information address hers, For 
ale ncarly all the hay baled in the 
F. 65 Tivoli Street, Th 
& 
Spelt 
The Seaboard Air Line Will open 
S. C., on the 16th of July Passing 
arriving in Columbia at $2.50 p.m 
nificent public buildings and other 
leaves Raleigh at 8 a. m., returning 
TWO DOLLARS AND 
mation address: 
of the SOUTH .... 
FLORIDA, 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
Travel by the Southern and yon 
Apply to Ticket fgents for Time Tables, Rates 


and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
Te Fe Aas C.P.&T.A,, 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N. ¢; 


No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. GANNON, J, M. GULP, W. A, TORE, 
3d _V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf. Man. G.P.A 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








ADMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. 


Having qualified as administrator of pes 


tate of Mrs. S. P. Polk, deceased, of Wake 
County, N. C., 1 hereby notify all persons owilg 
said estate to make immediate settlement will 
me, And all persons having claims agais 
Said estate are asked to present them to me0l 
or before June 15, 1902, or this notice will 0 


plead in bar of their recovery. 
D. H. BROWDER, 


NO USE LOOKIN 


for Page Poultry Fence in hardware stores, te 
don’t keep it. See our agent, or write us aboat 


Winston, N.C. 
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Blue 
Flame 


expense of operating is nomi- 
Made in many sizes; 
sold wherever stoves are sold. 
If your dealer does not have 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


Toasting - broiling 
baking - ironing 


anything that can be done with a wood or coal fire is done 
better, cheaper and quicker on a 


ouse—there is no 
, or danger, and the 


nearest agency of 





Oil Stove 


Heat is not diffused through- 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, MICE 
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Correspondence. 


DANGER TO LAITY. 


_—_ 





i r Atwater’s The- 

geosee! bony pg the ae nal 
hat the Text-Books Are Accurate. 

rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. ? 
The American Medical Associa- 
tion has just held its annual meet- 
ing in St. Paul, Minn. During its 
sessions, the American Medical Tem- 
perance Association composed of 
eminent physicians and teachers in 
medical colleges, members of the 
American Medical Association, al- 
ways holds one or more meetings for 
the special purpose of promoting 
scientific study and investigation 
into the action of alchohol in health 
and disease. The meeting this year 
shows a great advance in the sci- 
entific study of alchohol and its 
action on the body. In the ten years 
of its existence its membership has 
grown to over two hundred, and the 
number of papers and discussions 
all of a scientific and technical char- 
acter are increasing, 80 that liter- 
erally this is the most authorative 
organization studying the alcoholic 
question in this country. Of the 
ten papers read at the St. Paul meet- 
ing, three of them discussed Pro- 
fessor Atwater’s experiments and 
conclusions, after which the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted as the 
ananimous opinion of the Associa- 
tion : 

«“WrereEas, The American Medical 
Temperance Association, the mem- 
pers of which are physicians and 
medical terchers who have devoted 
years to the study of alcohol and its 
effects, and who are conversant with 
the work done by scientific men the 
world over to determine the effects 
of alcohol when given in any quan- 
tity, have noted the teaching of 
Prof. W. O. Atwater, of Wesleyan 
University, upon the food and medi- 
cal value of alcohol as set forth by 
him in the pages of the influential 
lay press, be it 

“Resolved, That this Association 
utterly repudiates the pro-alcoholic 
doctrine of the said Professor W. O. 
Atwater as being contrary to the 
evidence deduced by scientific exper- 
imentation, and that his conclusions 
are unwarranted by the evidence re- 

sulting from his own experiments. 
Beit further resolved— 

“2. That this Association regards 
the teaching of Professor W. O. At- 
water as erroneous, and a source of 
danger to the laity insomuch as such 
teaching contributes towards the in- 
creased consumption of alcoholic 
beverages by giving supposed rea- 
son for their sate use.’’ 

(Signed) 
N.§. Davis, M. D., 
President, Chicago, IU. 
T. D. Crotumrs, M. D., 
Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 

Two other papers pointed out the 
évils from the use of cigarettes and 
tobacco on neurotics and young per- 
sons, One paper critically reviewed 
the school-book teachings of alcohol, 
Sustaining their claim to scientific 
accuracy in nearly all the books 
used. 

The address of both the President 
and the vice-President described the 
tolly of efforts to check disease and 
degeneracy by ignoring a:cohol as 
eof the active causes, also the 
‘onflict of experience with theory 
tnd tradition. The other papers 
tead discussed the causes of the pop- 
larity of alcohol as a beverage, and 
‘8 danger in high altitudes; also 
” Substitutes for its use in medi- 

8. 

The value and reliability of these 
_ is evident from the fact that 
- t of the ten authors are active 

‘meritus professors in medical 
colleges. Four of them are medical 
ets, two of whom are in ac- 

Practice. 7. D. ©. 
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POLITICAL STRAWS. 


C0! 


Io Bryan, like Mr. McKinley, has 
wWweda third term. It is true that 
“4 Sryan has not enjoyed the hon- 
be +  nolnenents of the office, but 
het ed his party to two exciting 
ot th i and his formal abandonment 
8 field deserves a place beside 
eto ys as an act of public 
st “4 *. “a two _announcements 
tt likely « ©d discussion of tie merits 
os Successors of Mr. McKinley 
cs tg Governor Odell, of 
Ost Rew.’ ‘Ss perhaps the man whom 
Romane cans are studying at the 
Sey He appears to be a highly 
ian sas bination of skiltul poli- 
Who is ab) capable public servant, 
hile ee disobey Senator Platt 
ee ‘ining his interest with 
wd organization. The Senator 

wil] mally announced that he 


ate. In the West, one of Senator 
Fairbanks’ young friends has indis- 
creetly let the Senator’s ambition 
out of the rather diaphanous bag in 
which it was concealed. If the nom- 
ination goes to the West, as poli- 
ticians reluctantly concede it may, 
the gentleman from Indiana asks to 
be considered. He is a rich man as 
well as an adroit political manager, 
and he has polished the art of per- 
sonal conciliation. Senator Mason, 
of Mlinois, presumably not eligible 
because of his youth, has announced 
the candidacy of Senator Cullom, 
who is old enough—the New York 
Sun thinks too old. Col. Roosevelt 
is temporarily in eclipse. Perhaps 
this is the reason we can see the 
other planets. But the eclipse of 
such an effulgent body as the Colonel 
cannot be more thantemporary. On 
the Democratic side, a newspaper in. 
quiry has discovered that Mr. Bryan 
is still a prophet with honor. He 
directs the party, although he has 
resigned the leadership. But this is 
a relation that cannot last. Activity 
and sharp self-interest are essential 
to control of a political party, and 
the mild columns of the Commoner 
suggest neither.—Collier’s Weekly. 


N. C. COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 





ROWAN. 

Rowan County Farmers’ Alliance 
will hold its July meeting at the 
regular time, with Grant’s Creek 
Sub-Alliance, near Grace Church. 
All the Subs. are requested to at- 
tend. J.C. BERNHARDT, Seo’y. 





ORANGE. 


Orange County Alliance will meet 
at Alliance Headquarters Thursday, 
July 11th. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all Alliancemen. 

Gro. F. CRUTCHFIELD, Sec’y. 





JACKSON. 

Our next regular county meeting 
will be held on second Thursday in 
July, 1901, with Sylva Sub. at Bry- 
son’s School House. Let all Alli- 
ance people come out and let us have 
‘ta good old-fashioned time.’’ 

T. M. FRIZELL, Sec’y. 





WAKE. 

Wake County Alliance will meet 
in The Progressive Farmer office, 
Raleigh, 11:30 a. m., Thursday, July 
11th. It is hoped that representa- 
tives of all Subs. will be present, as 
officers are to be elected for the en- 
suing year and other important busi- 
ness transacted. Not only should 
every delegate be on hand, but all 
interested in the welfare of the Or- 
der in the county are asked to come 
and confer with us. 

C. H. Pos, Seo’y. 








Business Notices. 


We had a pleasant call last week 
from Superintendent J. E. Debnam, 
of Debnam-Kinsey School, La 
Grange, N.C. We have heard only 
good words for this excellent insti- 
tution, which we are glad to know 
is prospering under its present mun- 
agemen. Our Eastern Carolina read 
ers should look up the ad. in this 
issue, and write Prof. Debnam for 
further information. 


——__—-<§)-0-2-0- 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR A. AND M 
CULLEGE. 


Candidates for admission to the 
A. and M. College at Raleigh will be 
examined by the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the court-house 
at 10o0’slock a. m, July 11, or at 
the College, September 3. This Col- 
lege is giving instruction in the most 
important lines of practical educa- 
tion, and its students are in great de 
mand, always securing profituble 
employment on graduation. It offers 
special advantages to students of ag- 
riculture, including free tuition and 
lodging and work on the College farm. 
The textile building is now being 
erected. A professor of fancy weav 
ing and dyeing has been added to 
the faculty, and about $20,000 of 
textile machinery secured. As dorm- 
itory accommodation is very limited 
it would be weil for candidates to ap 
ply early. Write to PRESIDENT WIN. 
sTON, Raleigh, N C., for catalogue 
und booklets. See advertisement. 














must 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 5c. 


E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


have constant attention from the 


most of them. 





ot seek re-election to the Sen- 
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The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


RALEIGH, N. C., July 8, 1901. 
New cotton— 





Strict good nfiddling ........ 8% 
POOFIOG MHIGUHMNGS, .. 6... ccs ces ces 8% 
Ne 544065046 os avcnusedss 8% 


Receipts — bales. 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 
WILMINGTON, .N. C., July 6, 1901. 
N. C. BAcon— 





oO eee eee 12 @ 13 
Sigh CS |r 8 @ 10 
SSRUREIS 15.419 1s: wih ssieiésavslatanelne 8 @ 10 
PEANUTS— 
Pe, Ogee Se 70 
‘¢ Extra Prime...... 75 
CS. IOV sho. ors eicesiecs 80 
ON oe 50 
‘¢ extra prime....... 55 
i 60 
PS IMMEN IER oo 55 6. ota toraie s erdtorei 75 
CHICKENS— 
Pe ener 2244 @30 
Sch A ear eee ae ae 10@20 
LC 25 
Sweet Potatoes........... 75 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 14 @15 
Corn, white, per bushel. .62 @65 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 31 @31% 
Turkeys, live, per lb...... 9 @10 
dressed, per lb..12 @14 





BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 
BALTIMORE, July 6, 1901. 

Creamery Separator,extras,20%{ @21 
ee “© firsts. ..1924@20 


ec 


*« _ seconds,18 @19 

Md. and Va. prints, extras,19 @20 
ce “ “ firsts...17 @18 
es es ‘* gseconds,15 @16 
Eggs, strictly fresh, doz, 13% 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NorFo.k, July 6, 1901. 


Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 


PATIO... okehs 0120s Bist 3 @ 3c pound 
Strictly prime.... ae !|COS 
PPI! 2... 0s sas 24@ 2%0 * 
Ordinary ........ 1%@ 2c ss 
Spanish.......... 80 @85c _ bushel. 


SS ee ee 


DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 


DANVILLE, VA., July 6, 1901. 
The market stands as follows: 
Nondescript goods....$ 2.00@$ 4.00 


Granulators .......... 450@ 7.00 
Smokers— 
COMMON .....6 62 eo cs os 350@ 6.00 
MOOG hs oes eases 6.00@ 8.00 
11S a or a 8.00@ 9.50 
Cutters— 
Common............ 8 00@ 10.00 
OO" Oe eee ne 10.00@ 12.50 
IN Fara ais viv ta peat 12 00@ 22.50 
Fillers— 
COMMON... ..6.6.5% 3.00@, 4.30 
RSG rtie 4.00@, 8.00 
BRN a sig acesio 0 ike 55 8.00@ 12.00 
Wrappers— 
COMPOR. «66005 esas 8.00@ 12 50 
MOGOM .. 26.4605 se 12.50@ 17.50 
CY err 17.50@ 35.00 
MONE os esse yieteaie tenes 35.00@ 55.00 


8-2 @—__ 


CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C., July 6, 1901. 


CONN TR oo sg ite ec Rachie 65 to 75 
ere eo eos oe oe oe is 60 to 65 
SL) a 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed ........ 1 00 

MMM Sano as recs) gS 29-04! 9 9 75 

CPSC Sel ee Pe aa 40 
Oats—seed........... 45 
Beans—clay ......... 1.25 
Potatoes—Irish...... 90 
Butter—per pound... 12% 
Lard—North Carolina 8 
Hides—green........ 5 to 54% 
Hides—dry flint..... 10to 12 
Hides—dry salt...... 10 

Ne ics eke c giais e's 10 to 11 
SOR ee oe 9 to 10 


eo ae 


N. Y. FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


New York, July 29, 1901. 
PEACHES, EARLY— 
Georgia, pr. to fr, car- 


MEM cates apa vice ae eG 75 to 1.50 
CHERRIES— 
Small, sweet, 8 lb. b’skt, 10to 20 
Large, black, choice, ° 
8 lb. basket.......... 40 to 60 
HUCKLEBERRIES— 
N. C. fancy large, dry, 
bine, Guart.......... 10 to 12 
N.C., ordinary, quart.. 5to 6 
BLACKBERIES, CULTIVATED— 
N.C., cultivated, fancy, 
large, quart.......... 7to 8 
N.C., cultivated, fair to - 
good, auare:. ji .5;. 4to 6 
Corn— 
Sweet, N. C., per 100... 50 to 1.50 
CABBAGE— 
Norfolk, per bbl, crate, 50to 75 
STRING BEANS— 
Norfolk, wax, perbask, 30to 60 
N.C., green,bush. bask, 40to 60 
N.C., wax, bush. bask, 30to 50 


PoTaTors— 


N.C. Rose,closely grad- 
o4, cholee.... 2.6. ies 2.25 
1.50 to 2.00 
N. C. Chili red, fair to 
MINIs < <anen ccdin me 1.50 to 1.75 
Southern, seconds, bbl, 75 to 1.25 
CuCUMBERS— 


Norfolk, per bu. basket, 50to 75 

a aes <™ ay 1.50 to 2.25 
TOMATOES— 

Savannah, per carrier. .1.50 to 2.00 

Florida,fancy,per carrier, 1,75 
SquasH— 


Southern, yellow, bbl... .75 to 1.00 





Southern, white, bbl... ..50 to 1.0 


IS IT AN EPIDEMIC? 


Vital Statistics Show an Alarm- 
Ing Increase in an Already 
Prevailing Disease---Are 
Any Exempt? 


At no time in the bistory of dis- 
ease has there been such an alarming 
increase in the number of cases of 
any particular malady as in that of 
kidney and bladder troubles now 
preying upon the people of this coun- 
try. 

To day we seea relative, a friend 
on an acquaintance apparently well, 
and in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their serious illness or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type of kidney trouble—Bright’s 
disease. 

Kidney trouble often becomes ad- 
vanced into acute stages before the 
afflicted is aware of its presence; 
that is why we read of so many sud- 
den deaths of prominent business 
and professional men, physicians and 
others. They have neglected to stop 
the leak in time. 

While scientists are puzzling their 
brains to find out the cause, each in- 
dividual can, by a little precaution, 
avoid the chances of contracting 
dreaded and dangerous kidney trou- 
ble or eradicate it completely from 
their system if already afflicted. 
Many precious lives might have been, 
and many more can yet be saved, by 
paying attention to the kidneys. 

It is the mission of The Progres- 
sive Farmer to benefit its readers at 
every opportunity and theretore we 
advise all who have any symptoms 
of kidney or bladder trouble to write 
to-day to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., for a free sample- 
bottle of Swamp-Root, the celebrated 
specific which is having such a great 
demand and remarkable success in 
the cure of the most distressing kid- 
ney and bladder troubles. With the 
sample bottle of Swamp-Root will 
also be sent free a pamphlet and 
treatise of valuable information. 


Greensboro Female College 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


LITERARY AND BUSINESS COURSES. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, ART AND ELOCUTION, 
LITERARY COURSE AND ALL LIVING 
“EXPENSES $200.00 PER YEAR. 

Fall Session begins Septemper 11th, 1901. 

Catalogue on Application. 


DRED PEACOCK, President. 

















BEST MEDICINE FOR BLOOD DIs- 
ORDERS. 


Mrs. J. R. Boudwin, a housekeeper, aged 
twenty-nine years, living at 2139 Sharswood 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “It is with 
a feeling of gratitude that I offer 
unsolicited testimonial of the e 
Ripans Tabules. 


ou this 
cacy of 
I was for three years a 
sufferer with eczema and after trying regu- 
lar practitioners’ remedies and getting no 
relief I was told by a neighbor to try Ripans 
Tabules. It took some time and quite a 
number of cartoons but Iam more than sat- 
isfied with the results and I want all the 
world to know what I have discovered. It 
is that Ripans Tabules is the best medicine on 
earth for all blood disorders and the beauty 
of it is they are within the reach of the poor- 
est. You can use this if you think best. 





There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'I‘P’A‘N’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 














UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


— 
THE HEAD OF 
THE STATE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, ee, 


LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 


eer ave scholarships. 
teachers and ministers’ sons. Loans for the 
needy. 527 Stud 431 New Dormi- 
tories, Water Works, Ventral Heating System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900 and 1901. 


4aa-F all Term begins September 9, 1901. 


Address, F. P. VERABLE, President, 
CHAPEL WILL, WN. C. 








Free tuition to 








MIDGET HARNESS RIVETER. 





Complete repair shop in one 
tool. Will not wear out. 
Punches the hole, drivesand 
clinches at one operation. 
Every horse owner, livery- 
man, teamster will buy on 
sight. Does the work of an 
is $29 machine, Complete ou 
fit with big box of rivets will 
on be sent for only 50 cents. 
SOUTHERN NOVELTY & DIST. CO., Dept. G., 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. 
ems, 








Stories, news, itleas, 
illustrated articles, advance news, 
rawings, a ge om unique articles, etc., 
ete., purchased. Articles revised and eh 
for publication. Books published. Send for 
particulars and full information before sending 
articles. 
THE BULLETIN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK. 


HELP WANTED 





TO SHOW PEERLESS ATLAS OF 
OF THE WORLD TO BUSINESS 
MEN. 

cash due Address J. E. RUE, 

P.O. Box 4. Littleton, N.C. 
J. E. Rue is reliable, and any business en- 

trusted to him will be faithfully carried out. 
Signed McM. Furgerson, Postmaster; F. 

Fetter, Agent Southern Express Co.; J. 

Norman, Register of Deeds; S. M. 


A. 
H 
Gary 





Clerk Superior Court. 





YADKIN VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
BOONVILLE, N. C. 


A school for boys and girls, healthfully located in one of the best sections of North Carolina, 
Noted for its excellent moral trainin 


Only a few miles from the Blue Ridge. 
tellectual discipline. 


cessfully. 


257 students, from 24 counties in four States, 
Write for Catalogue. Address: 


Personal attention given to each pupil. 
verop power and character in every student. Wetry to make our pupils realize that thorough 
scholarship and strong Christian character prepare boys and girls to ( 


"ALL SESSION OPENS AUGUST 13, 1901. 
Total Expenses for the Term, only FORTY-ONE DOLLARS. 


Expenses may be reduced to Twenty-Five Dollars for the term. 
attended last year. 


R. B. HORN, Principal, ®nvitte. 


and thorough in- 
The aim of this school is to de- 


ght the battle of life suc- 


Arrange to enter August 13. 





of the Farm and Firesids. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 





es 


ny >) ; 
lL) 
A SreronoE 











We are now pre pares 


MER one year for only $1.20. 
Address : 





DO YOU RAISE POULTRY? 


TO MASTER THE SUBJECT AND MAKE MONEY, READ 
Mftoor THE COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK. 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the nrospective poultrv-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of © EK. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper. 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jucobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contuins a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap und elaborate. 


HOW TO MARKET THE PRODUCT is an important subject which 

is dircassed trom the standpoint of experience, and raisers are instructed 
how to get top prices fot their product. 
PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets it 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the ponitry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, etc. 
For the purpose of the general poulrty raiser it is the most complete, most 
up to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every nonltry raiser wants. 
to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subsorip. 
tions (not your own) to Tan ProGcresstve ParmMER or $2 in renewals (other 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send anv one a copy of this work and Tar Progressive Far- 
First come, first served. Order at once. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—Al1l the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reusons for their selection 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are fia.- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
Save money for you. 


It oon- 


God one SMe. Send one dime for terms and Tob: 


7 


ALLIANCE PRICE.-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS, 


SEWING MACHINES, 





Light-Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 
Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Relese, 
Positive Feed, Ect. 
erFull Set of Attachments with 
each Machine. 





GROCERIES. 
Sewing Machines— 

TEATS VSG BITING s 6 cccscescssss socssssscvesessvecetian 18 
Empress, Drop Head 
Hillsboro 1 


Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 
100 Ibs 














Coffee, Green— 
Prime Laquira 
se Rio. 


Good Rio. 
Medium Rio...... 
Low Grade Rio 


our— 
Blair’s Best 

















Fil 











saat 
R Sssank 





Sugai and Molasses— 
Granulated Supal................ssecccesseeseee 
No.7, very light brown 


NO. 9, light DrOWN.....sssssccsweccsesvverere io 

No. 18 own mee 1% 
22 
16 
22 


aon 








No. 1 Porto Rico Mol 

No 2 Porto Rico - 

Fancy Porto Rico - 

Vanilla Drip Orewp ecesscace 
rm 








White Rose Corn Syrup........essecee-. ‘21 
Molasses and Syrup in \ barrels 2c. per gallon 
a bbl. prices. 

Kerosene, I os vvtnstnsinsisnnsccnnaniiai 12 





Black Poppet, best sifted 
ng— 
112 lbs keg aus 
Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs per case......3 40 
Bi Carb, in assor kgs., 60 lb case 
Starch: Celluloid, per 44 Case........... ccscessees 2° 
Elastic Starch, per 44 CASC.........006 jesecsseeees 1 35 
Ivory Starch, per % case 2 








‘obacco— 
Plum Tobacco 
Grape id 


Fig 
Battle Ax“ 


Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel 
“ bag 


Rolled Oats— 
Per barrel 3 
RET MG = aistasthadsasserianhandsssusueheestsacsiananicaca 2.25 
Lake Fish— 
100 1b kegs 
80 “ “ 



































Lard— 
PPO TP, 10h TOP COR oo incsssnecsecsseseeasesancncane 
Compound Fe BI Co” ae ee 
The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. Ke. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
Pails, 20 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. ease of cans, 4c. over tierces, 
20 lb, case of 4 cans, 7c over tierces, 
10 lb, case of 6 cans, Sie. over tierces. 


SEEDS. 
Crimson Clover, Choice, per bushel....... 
“ ” Trade Mark ad 
Dwarf Essex Rape, 
Winter Rye, per bushel 








“ “ 


Mark 

Hungarian Millet............... “ 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 

Early Rose, for July planting, per bbl...... 

Empire State, (Late), per bbl..................... 

Carman No. 3, “ ad 

Turnip Seed— 

5c. perounce, lic. per 4 pound. 

40c. per pound by mail. 








eo8 pe 
SSS BAR 


HARDWARE. 
Dixie Plows, Boy 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow 
Climax, * * 

Malleable Clevises, per dozen.... 

































Plow DOI]ts, Per ID.......cccceversseceeses 10 
Back Band, webb, good, per ro 2 50 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen........... 75 
Plow Singletrees “ —....... 23 
Plow Lines, good, per pair................:ccceeee eee 17% 
6 “ COMMON, PeF PAIF........6..0000 00000 14 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters.............ccccscssscrcsee $2 60 
Cook Stoves— 
11 00 
-12 00 
" 12 00 
No. 8—20, “ Oe ccccckescesasdous Sasuabaaeinbpooae 13 00 
Poultry Netting— 
12 inch wide, per roll 6 
24 “ “ “ wa 1 2 
86 “ “oe “ i 1 80 
48 “ “ “ zo 2 40 
iY “ “ “ > 8 00 
72 “ “ “ 3 60 
Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed Wire............ ieaaudedonsaaaiane 3 60 
Dump Carts— 
No. 14, 2% skein..... 00 
UMD ETE) 1” ©” \dgnansdinadndceagcnnatoebanseacdidanbaaans 00 
Steel Axle— 
No. 21, 14% inch axle 0 
No. 23, 14% “ a“ 00 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 
BN PE EI sc sdansnashssnancerndondscnnspacnceaiacéuaniad 11 00 
8 inch EE RRA NE EEE I ER Ee 12 00 
Steel Axles— 
1% inch axles ......... 12 00 
SE co aecrcinateeee 
Wagons, delivered prices, One-horse wagon, 
th mble skein— 
No. 8, 24 UE IIIT. sa ccanehenannnenemennill 22 50 
Bs Bins ne, BIO OITN,, «15 uss cnn dnsddncachbnnsgandanie 25 
No. 12, 294 inch skein.......... woe 2D 50 
Steel Axles— 
ee +23 50 
raha Ea PU NR canhdahanandonsssanasanbhasacians sasaksnohabanens 26 50 
ee 30 50 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No. 2, 2% inch skein.... 32 50 
No. 4,3 “ - “s 50 
No, 6,3% “ “ 50 
Steel Axle— 
iio. Hy 1% is socnecnetsesssassooaseccnneseosencsetesees coacesens s 
9) 4 ree 
No. 7, 2 of EI SA ELE ENC 5 50 
Buggies and Harness. 
Prices on application. 
Shovels— 
1» COD, ...rccrcrssssssiescrccerscrcssssssscessernssssnse 
MATION CACD .......0ccceceeeeeeee 


Tron Age Cultivators oo... seesseseeesenseeenes 
Field Hoes, per dozen................ 
Barbed Wire, per 100 IDB.........-...sccrsessrseeeee ans 

aa W rite for prices on anything you want, 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 











RALEIGH, N. ©. 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 








aenunteeienmnes 





enemies 





[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 





kept steadily in view and worked to: 
Large size ; square form ; robust con- 
stitution ;and quality with weight of 
fleece. 

So our example starts in the fall 
of the year with a flock of fifty-one 
head costing about one hundred and 


thirty dollars. 
SAMUEL ARCHER. 


Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 


Le EOS _— 


LIVE STOCK FOR THE SOUTH. 





In Stock Raising Lies the Salvation of Our 
Agriculture. 

The more I think of the matter the 
more fully Iam convinced that the 
salvation of the farmer of the south- 
ern Appalachian region, and, for 
that matter, of the South generally, 
depends upon more stock and better 
stock. Here in East Tennessee we 
havea soil, aclimate and a topog- 
raphy which as u whole is not favor- 
able to the production of grain ona 
large scale, but which is admirably 
adapted to the production of beef 
and mutton, butter and cheese, bacon 
and poultry, with plenty of fruit as 
a side line; yet the majority of our 
farmers depend on corn and wheat 
for their support; and the larger 
part of the stock we have is of a very 
poor quality. Any one who takes 
the trouble to compare the ,;number 
and average value of the live stock | 
in Iowa and Wisconsin with that in 
Georgia and Tennessee, (States with 
about the same, population) will not 
wonder at the greater prosperity of 
the Northern farmer.—E. E. Miller, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


0 ae ae 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF DAIRYING. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Some dairymen make good butter 
and understand modern methods of 
keeping the product clean, sweet and 
healthy, but they do not place it in 
the market that pays the best. I 
have known quite a number who 
have excelled in the producing side 
of the work, but who lacked the 
business progressiveness essential to 
success. One acquaintance was sell- 
ing his butter to the nearest store 
keeper for 15 cents a pound, which 
could have brought double that 
amount in Boston or New York. The 
reason for his objections to sending 
it to the latter was ignorance and 
cowardice. He had heard so much 
about heavy freight charges and dis- 
honest commission merchants that 
he took it for granted that he would 
be cheated out of all he had. Now, 
freight rates are some times pretty 
high, and there are some dishonest 
dealers in country produce in the 
cities, but neither should prove a 
bar to shipping a good thing to the 
city. First be sure that it is a good 
thing, just what the city people 
want, and then find out some com- 
mission merchant who handles only 
good things. Some merchants have 
a reputation of supplying the best 
customers only with choice goods, 
and it is worth a good deal to a pro- 
ducer to get their goods in sucha 
firm's favor. In order to do this it 
necessary that the average of the 
goods should be high, and then main- 
tained there. A high-class dealer in 
country produce will not accept many 
excuses for a poor runof goods. You 
may fool them once or twice, but in 
a short time they will refuse to 
handle any more shipped from that 
farm. Now, as such firms always 
get a few cents more for their goods 
than the average market prices, it 
is worth while to hold such trade. It 
is much better to withhold the goods 
that are below the average, and not 
ship them at all than to ruin one’s 
standing in this way. 

The business side of dairying needs 
to bs worked up as thoroughly as the 
producing side. If there is partner- 
ship in the dairying business, it 
siould be conducted in such a way 
that the work can be divided up. 
Let one be responsible for the selling 
of the goods, and the other for their 
production. Skilland perseverance 
are required in either branch, and 
the trouble to-day is that many 
farmers do not have the time to 
study both sides of the question satis- 
factorily. It is much better if there 
are two so there can be a division of 
labor. There is room for specialism 
in either branch. Some are good 
business men, sharp traders, but 
poor producers. Others are experts 
in farming and dairying, but they 
lack the ability to dispose of their 
products, und asa result they will 
some times lose money off the best 


products. C. L. ALLEN, 
a CURED THOROUGHPIN. 
Detroit, Mich., April 11,1899, 
I have used your CAUSTIC BALSAM for 


thoroughpin and find it the best remedy. A 
doctor told me that it could not be cured, but I 
have given five applications and I find that it 
has entirely disappeared aed the lamencss elt 
gone, GEO, W. PASSEZ 


DAIRY FEATURES OF THE PAN-AMERI- 


CAN. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

While viewing the dairy sections 
at the Pan-American Exposition the 
visitor realizes that strides are being 
made in the advancement of this im- 
portant branch of agriculture. Our 
diversified farming up the present 
time has been carried on in such a 
wholesale way as to preclude sys- 
tematic concentrated effort in any 
one direction. We have for this 
reason not been able to produce the 
painstaking results that are charac- 
teristic of farming operations in 
older countries. 
An important change has, how- 
ever, taken place in the conduct of 
dairying in the United States in the 
last ten years; scientific work has 
replaced the old rule of thumb meth. 
ods until every stepin the produc- 
tion of butter and cheese is now 
characterized with the same care and 
precision that marks special features 
of the business in Denmark, which 
to a certain extent has been our 
model. 
In the model stable on the Exposi- 
tion grounds the process begins, 
where the cows are housed in a sani- 
tary stable and cared for in a thor- 
oughly scientific manner. 
There are ten breeds of cattle rep- 
resented here, five head constituting 
a breed or herd. The herds arecom- 
prised of Shorthorns, Holsteins, Ayr- 
shires, Jerseys, French Canadians, 
Guernseys, Brown Swiss, Red Polls, 
Polled Jerseys and Dutch Belted. 
The first five are furnished by the 
Canadian Government and the last 
five by the different breeders’ asso- 
ciations. Each herd isin charge of 
a herdsman selected by the associa- 
tion and is paid by the Exposition 
Company. It is his duty to care for 
and milk ‘his cows. The feed is in 
charge of J. Fred Schlappi, of Lewis 
county, New York. The coarse feed 
is weighed out fcr the herd for the 
day, and for the grain each cow has 
a pail with her name and number; 
the grain is weighed out and placed 
in the pail and delivered in this man- 
ner to the herdsman for each cow 
separately. 
The cows are milked three times a 
day, at 5 a.m., 12.30 p. m., and 8 
o’clock in the evening. Each cow’s 
milk is immediately weighed and 
sampled for butter fat and solids; a 
careful record of which is kept as 
well as of all food consumed by the 
animals. The cows are giving about 
two hundred gallons of milk per day, 
which is made into butter on the 
spot. The product from each herd 
is placed separately on exhibition in 
the large glass refrigerators in the 
dairy building. 
This department is in charge of 
Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., of Cobals- 
kill, who is assisted by Chas. Wel- 
den, of Storrs’ Agricultural College 
of Connecticut, and by Louis Mon- 
tague, of Michigan Coilege. 
Great care is taken in the manipu- 
lation of each step in the proauction 
of butter ; all details are worked out 
with great care, with a view of mak- 
ing this department something more 
than a mere show. From the prep- 
aration of the feed to the working of 
the butter every step in the process 
is characterized by thoroughly prac- 
tical up-to-date methods. 

H. M.S. 

Buffalo, MN. 2X: 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMING. 


Sanford Express: The cultivated 
blackberry is now one of the most 
profitable fruits raised in this county. 
Large shipments ure being made 
from Southern Pines to the Northern 
markets at good prices. 





Newton Enterprise: This has been 
a good year for clover, and we have 
‘Seen more loads of nice clover hay 
on our streets the last week than 
ever before in our recollection. Ca- 
tuwba farmers raise their own hay, 
straw and fodder, and sell a good 
deal to their neighbors. Most of 
them also raise their own wheat, 
corn and meat. In all this they are 
wise. 
cotton a3 anybody, and they don’t 
have to sell what cotton they raise 
stock. In this they are both wise 
and fortunate. 


onan 

Sunflowers give a tine crop of seed. 
There is nothing better for fowls 
when molting, or in winter when 


seeds supplies the need. Horses will 
eat the leaves andstalks while green. 
—Maria Duncan, Schoharie Co. 
N. ¥. 
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deeds, and though a late, a sure re- 
ward succeeds.—Congreve,. 








They also raise about as good | 


to bay food for their families and | 


they requira meat, as the oil in the | 


: P - | 
Blessings ever wait on virtuous | 





The Progressive Farmer, July 9, 1901. 
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Horticulture. 


THE SUMMER FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The abundance of moisture is one 
of the most deciding factors in the 
yield of fruits and vegetables, and 
after a farmer has done everything 
that good culture will permit, he 
must trust a good deal to the nature 
of the season. Thereis no harder 
trial to the grower than to find a 
very dry season slowly neutralizing 
all the good work he has done. To 
some there seems to be more ofa 
lottery in fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing on account of the uncertainty of 
the weather than is actually the 
case. Any one who has kept abreast 
of modern agriculture will under- 
stand that a good deal of our so- 
called culture of crops is directed to- 
ward counteracting the bad effects 








the loss because of lack of quality 
was over $9,000. The hothouse lambs 
for comparison. There is a wonder- 
ful difference in the profit between 
the ones selling for $12 and $6. More 
than likely the $6 lamb was the older 
and heavier of the two, and, of 
course, it and the mother had been 
fed a longer time, and, as a conse- 
quence, had cost more money than 
the other. It takes just as much food 
to produce a pound of butter fat to 
make 7 as 23-cent butter. The milk 
I saw selling for 12 cents a quart 
took no more food to produce than 
that selling for 6 cents. The lesson 
to be drawn from all these facts is, 
that it takes no less room for stock ; 
no less cows to feed and water; no 
less food, to produce the low grade 
products than for the top of the mar- 
ket. The difference is solely and 
only in the quality of what it offered. 
The pertinent query: What makes 





of dry seasons. An amateur criti- 
cises the old veterun horticulturist | 
because he continues to cultivate the | 
soil when it appears to be in a per- | 
fect condition of good tilth. Now, | 


will find that this cultivation is to| 
keep the underground springs und | 
supply of water in close and ready | 
contact with the roots of the plants. 
It is possible under certain conditions 
to suave acrop from drying up by 
good surface culture. The thick, 
uncultivated surface soil is apt to 
dry up and harden, and the moisture 
in the subsoil will not come to the | 
relief of the plants. Notice ina | 
corn field where the surface soil is | 
well cultivated how the plants, 
though they may wilt a little in the 
hot sun, will revive and look up at 
sun down. The moisture from be- 
low is steadily supplying them with 
the needful article, and though it is 
doled out sparingly, if continued it 
will save the crop until welcome rain 
finally appears. 

The value of good fertility of the 
soil is also noticed particularly in 
dry weather. Crops that have had 
rico soil to grow inand good culti- 
vation get sucha large growth by 
the time the dry season comes that 
they can resist the drought. The 
weaker and less sturdy plants are 
always the first to succumb. More- 
over, a soil rich in fertility always 
retains moisture longer than the poor 
soil, and if sucha soil is carefully 
cultivated through the season the 
water supply will hold out almost in- 
definitely. Thus a rich soil and 
steady surface cultivation through 
the season are not meant entirely to 
feed the plants with rich food, but 
to prepare them for theannual battle 
against the summer drought. So 
well will this help at times that 
whole crops will be saved while those 
around are dying and drying up. 
The use of the mulch in hot weather 
wherever practical or possible is an- 
other guard against drought that is 
well worth remembering and apply- 
ing. Itis alla matter of good culti- 
vation and forethought. There will 
be times when these will fail to save 
the crops entirely, bat the chances 
are all in their favor. 

S. W. CHAMBERS. 


Farm: "Miscellany. 


QUALITY DOESN’T COST BUT COUNTS. 


With few exceptions, the rule is, 
that farmers asa class pay very lit- 
tle attention to the quality of the 
products they put in the market. 
They lose sight of the fact that qual- 
ity has a decided commercial value, 
and they fail to realize most profit 
on what they sell. A study of the 
pricesin any large market for any 
week will astonish one at the im- 
mense loss sustained by the pro- 
ducers by reason of the inferior qual- 
ity of the bulk of the stuff offered 
for sale. Take New York market 
for instance, a spring price current 
quoted as follows: ‘Egys, best, 20 
cents; common, 14 cents; 6 cents 
difference, und for best scarce and | 
quick salves. 
and hard to move. Pork, best, 8c. ; 











| swer is one word: Care. 


| stages of production and marketing, 


if one will stop to consider a little he | and care in putting this knowledge 


| best quality of eggs, 
'to get them into market in the best 


ithe most desirable form. 


Poor in over supply | 


the difference in quality? The an- 

Knowing what is needed in all the 
into use. In egg production, to know 
how to care for the hens to get the 


and then how 


shape. In butter, to know how to 
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care for cows to get best milk, then | 
how to produce the best butter from | 
the milk and get itinto market in| 
In the} 
| hothouse lamb, to know how toselect | | 
|the stock; how to house and cure | 
ifor the dams and how to feed the | 
lambs; how to dress and get them | 
into market in the most presentable 
form. In the cuse of the milk here 
mentioned, one had his stables as 
clean, comfortable and hygienic as 
his house ; the cows were fed, cleaned 
and looked after as carefully as his 
horses. His milkers were dressed 
in spotless white und the milk got to 
the consumer in perfect purity. The 
other stable and the way his cows 
were fed and cared for and the way 
they were milked and the milk 
handled was like the too common 
method, and when I talked with him 
and held up his neighbor as an ex- 

ample, he simply said he didn’t be- 

lieve it paid. Still he was finding. 





while the other man was getting | 
rich. Surely the crying need to-day 
in the profession of farming 1s a bet- 
ter realization of the value of qual- 
ity, and more knowledge of how to 
get it into what the farmer wishes 
to sell. Will tre time ever come 
when the majority will see this and 
“get there?’—J. S. Woodward, 
Niagara Co., New York, in Practical 
Farmer. 
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VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25 


We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’”’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 

We have now decided to send a 
copy of this valuable work and a) 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only | 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice | 
in the hope of placing the work in | 
the hands'of more of the thousands 
who need it. 
Fertilizers. 

hees, 

Rutger’s College and Director of | 





By Edward W. 





9c. s hothouse lambe, best, $12; 
$9; common, $6.’’ And so thr seat 
the whole list of country produce. | 
| Any other large city would show a 
like ditference. 
town not long since and saw milk 
| sold by one man at 12 cents per quart, | 
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| by another at 6 cents. 
| No one supposes there is any more 
| butter fat in a pound of 23 cent but- 


i 7c. In fact, there is less, for the 
cheaper has a larger per cent. of | 
moisture. In the week noted, New 
| York took 300,000 dozen eggs, and 


common, 54c.; veal, haat, 10c. ; 
common, 6jc.; turkeys, best, 12c.: 
sommon, %sc.; butter, best, 28¢.; 
common, 12c.; packing stock, 7o. to | 


I was in a large| 


the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 
Thousands of dollars are 





wasted | 


| every year on fertilizers unsuited to | 


| the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 

|ers by reading this book. 

| Wewillalso senda copy of ‘‘Fer- 
| tilizers,’’ 
mer one year for $1.85. 

| two books we make this— 
| SPECIAL OFFER: 
| We will send 
| 
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Or on the 


The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 


“5 | | ter than in a pound selling for only | Builey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 


¢ure”’ 
Voorhees’ 


‘‘Pertilizers’’ 


All for $2.80. 
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FENCE A LAWN 


with 13 or 16inch wire PAGE Fence, and it is well 
fenced for aiifetime. Write for des scriptior 3. 
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Growe Grasses ant Baise Cate 


Examine agricultural statistics and see thé 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read ‘ 


Grasses and Forage ‘Plants of the South 


RY J. B. KILLEBREW, 
of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul: 
ture of grasses and forage plants ot 
the South. It contains ,about iM 
pages, and is written in a style to & 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prusses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving® 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ¢% 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grass 
is now entirely out of print ane 
brings $3 a copy. This new book cor 
tains all the infor mation in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodie . 
¢ 
experience of the writer and all th 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United state 


Department of Agriculture 


LOOK AT PRICES: 
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Wi - We have 80 copies this wa 
able work on hand, and, one 

Ww further notice, iil send 02 

WwW copy of “Killebrew’ s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad: 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as by pre 
mium for $1 in new subse? 
tions to The Progressive Fa 
mer. ae 

Or one copy with The + 
gressive Farmer one year 


any address for only y $1.15. 
Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALeicn, #. © 
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